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ABSTRACT 

Intended as a forum for the discussion of customized 
workforce training at community colleges, this book addresses the 
practical considerations, programs, and strategies that come into 
play when colleges engage in customized contract training for 
fully-employed learners. The 10 chapters are as follows: (1) 
n Training for Customized Training: Learning To Teach the Fully 
Employed Learner in the Workplace, 11 by Sherrie L. Kantor; (2) "The 
Evaluation of Customized Training, 11 by James Jacobs and Debra Bragg; 
(3) "Contract Training: Avoiding the Rodney Dangerfield Syndrome by 
Practicing Good Internal Marketing," by Nancy Kothenbeutel and Conrad 
Dejardin; (4) "Using a Management Information System Effectively for 
Contract Education Programs," by Maureen H. Ramer and Mike Snowden; 
(5) "Recruitment Practices: A Community Partnership," by Julie Bender 
and Larry D. Carter; (6) "Beyond Work Force Literacy: The Hidden 
Opportunities of Environmental Literacy," by Bob Cumming; (7) 
"Training for Trade: A Partnership Strategy," by Jack N. Wismer; (8) 
"Environmental Workplace Assessment," by Jacques Bernier, Nancy 
Jackson, and David Moore; (9) "New Frontiers: Nontraditional 
Customized Training," by Cary A. Israel; and (10) "Sources and 
Information: Customized Training in the Community Colleges," by David 
Deckelbaum. (MAB) 
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Editor's Notes 



Th e economic and educational futures of our nation are growing more and 
more intertwined. American businesses are facing vast technological and 
demographic changes while they try to compete in the global marketplace. 
They have urgent needs for training to remain competitive. 

At the same time, colleges are beginning to develop the mechanisms to 
respond to this urgent training need. They arc customizing education and 
delivering it by contract to local businesses, industries, and government. This 
customized contract education is often referred to as customized training. At 
no other time in its history, except during the establishment of the county 
agent system in the late 1880s. has higher education in general, and commu- 
nity colleges in particular, made such a concerted ePort to accommodate busi- 
ness and industry so directly by bringing customized education to the 
doorsteps of their offices and factories. 

Grubb and Stern (1989^ found the amount of ferment in this area 
astounding, indicating I oth the importance of this subject and the level of cre- 
ativity that educators and employers arc bringing to the effort. The recent 
national study of customized training by the League for Innovation in the 
Community College (Douccltc. 1993) found that 73.2 percent of the respon- 
dents C/63 of the 1 ,042 two-year colleges responding) had programs in place 
designed to deliver work force training lor employe *s of business, industry, 
labor, and government. This finding confirmed the emergence of community 
colleges as important players in the training and retraining of Americas work 
force. Not only are these colleges well positioned geographically to respond to 
local business, but the development and flexibility of their customized train- 
ing units promise a timely and appropriate response. 

The response to external signals from business is causing internal reflec- 
tion on and expansion of the community colleges' mission. They arc expand- 
ing their notion of their markets to include learners who arc fully employed in 
the workplace. Historically, colleges were structured to deliver education to 
yct-to-be-eniploycd learners — the future work force. Today, demands from 
outside the higher education community are causing colleges lo expand the 
continuum of learners to include the fully employed learner in the workplace 
Most colleges are not training faculty to leach all .Jong this continuum of 
learners. Instead, they view fully employed learners as different Irom 'tradi- 
tional"' students and have set up nontraditional programs and systems to 
deliver customized training These initiatives are relatively new. According to 
the League lor Innovation m the Community College survey iDoikCtte. 19Q3). 
the majority have come into being within the last five years 

Because programs are still new. theie is not yet an abundance of liteiaiurc 
about accepted practices lhal can help administratis s and (acuity design and 
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deliver customized training. And because the training is customized, future 
standard practices may be few and far between. What does exist is often anec- 
dotal information (Palmer, 1QQ0V 

This volume represents a collection of information and research gathered 
from some of the foremost leaders and practitioners in the field. It addresses 
the practical considerations, programs, and strategics that come into play when 
colleges engage in customized contract training for fully employed learners. 
The first four chapters deal with managing the enterprise and the structure and 
systems that expedite that process. The next five chapters provide discussions 
and examples of exemplary practices and future suggestions for customized 
contract training. The final chapter lists resources on customized contract 
training. It is hoped the reader will glean ideas for application as well as 
policy making in customized training. 

Teaching the fully employed learner in the workplace requires consider- 
ations that are both similar to and different from those pertinent to teaching 
the yet-to-bc -employed, or traditional, student. In Chapter One. I explore the 
differences. The adjustments that faculty must make when delivering cus- 
tomized contract training to fully employed learners in the workplace are also 
addressed. Several examples ol faculty development activities that locus on this 
subject are covered. In Chapter Two. James Jacobs and Dcbra Bragg share their 
instghts about the conceptual framework and elements that are important 
when evaluating the outcomes of customized training. In Chapter Three. 
Nancy Kothenbeutel and Conrad Dejardin address the impact of customized 
training on the colleges' internal operations, training, and perceptions. Often, 
customized training is at the cutting edge of education and technology. How- 
ever, m some institutions, these units are left on the edge and not fully inte- 
grated into the mainstream. The authors address this issue. In order lor the 
pracutioners to remain at a state-of-the-art level, they need to develop evalu- 
ation and training systems Keeping track of the business side ol customized 
contract training is critical. The management of the information collected and 
manipulated m customized contract training i> addressed m Chapter Four by 
Maureen 11 Ramer and Mike Snowden. They make many practical suggestions 
lor setting up an cHccitvc management information system. 

The next live chapters address specific strategies and programs In Chap- 
ter Hive, lulie Bender and Larry IV Carter explain the collaborative efforts 
required of businesses They cue several examples across the country, includ- 
ing the brieling center ol the Aurora iiconomic Development Council located 
at their kxal community college C.hapier Six is devoted to the subject ol work 
lorce literacy and the new directions in which it is going Bob Gumming 
explains environmental litciacv and assessment In ( luptci Seven, jack N 
Wismer chronicles exemplarv training lor trade programs across the country 
thai has been developed to help local business well as traditional students 
bcioim* bctlei piepaied loi mu-rnauon.il inuk In ( haptei l ight [aiques 
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Bernier, Nancy Jackson, and David Moore address the techniques used to con- 
duct a work force environmental assessment. Individual and group interviews, 
climate surveys, advisory teams, and commitments by management arc some 
of the key elements utilized in the process. Chapter Nine addresses the fron- 
tiers of the future. Cary A. Israel takes us on a visionary journey, to where, he 
believes, customized training should be going in the future. We examine con- 
sortia and research roles, learn about intergcnerational service programs, and 
embark on a training path of modernization and virtual reality 

Finally, in Chapter Ten. David Deckelbaum provides an annotated bibli- 
ography of ERIC documents on customized contract training. These sources 
cover a variety of topics, including the planning, promotion, management, and 
evaluation of programs as well as the building of partnerships between colleges 
and their communities. 

As the education and economic futures of this nation become more inter- 
twined, the need for customized training continues to grow. Examples of the 
extent and diversity of that customization are now being chronicled (for exam- 
ple. Kantor. I Wl V Community colleges that adapt to these needs will be well 
positioned to provide this training. The American Society of Training and 
Development reported a decade ago that 00 percent of the nation's companies 
did their own in-house training. Its Wl survey showed that 50 percent of all 
training of existing employees is now provided by external contractors 
(Doucctte. 1 °aHV This is an opportunity for community college*. 

In the process ot anticipating and adapting to the expanding work force 
training needs, community colleges will have to expand their missions to 
include the fully employed learner in the workplace as a key market segment 
This process will require not only a shift in thinking bevond the traditional stu- 
dent but also risk and experimentation. Customized training units can exper- 
iment by being incubators for innovation and catalysis for change for both the 
businesses and the higher education institutions they serve. It is my hope that 

volume provides readers and practioners with practical suggestions and 
insight about how to manage the enterprise and carry out customized train- 
ing in an exemplar} lashion. 

Sherrie L Kantor 
Editor 
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Teaching the fully employed learner in the workplace requires 
training and instructional strategics that are different from those 
for teaching the yet-to-be-employed learner on the traditional 
college campus. 



Training for Customized Training: 
Learning to Teach the Fully 
Employed Learner in the Workplace 

Shcrric L. Kantor 



The boundaries are beginning 10 blur between the college's more traditional 
mission of educ ating learners who are yet to be employed and its expanding 
mission ot educating fully employed learners in the workplace. Enlightened 
colleges have begun to see the instructional role as a continuum with tradi- 
tional students on one end and business clients who contract for the training 
of their employees on the other end. Teaching across the continuum requires 
training and. at the same time, presents educators with a wonderful opportu- 
nity to address a wider variety ol subjects, settings, and audiences. Teaching 
m work settings with fully employed learners not only can update faculty and 
help keep them exposed to state-of-the-art information and technology but 
also can serve as an important link to potential jobs for the more traditional or 
yet -to-be-em ployed learner. 

There are a growing number ol faculty development programs that address 
the skills needed lor leaching at one end oi the continuum, the traditional yel- 
to-be-employcd learner. However, iccent national and slate studies ^Kantor. 
|OQP have revealed little to no literature that addresses training for the skills 
needed to teach the learner* on the other end ol the continuum — those m 
business and industry 

l urthermore. the sur\c\ of the I cague lor Innovation m the Community 
College iDoucetie. indicated that one of the biggest obstacles to deliv- 

ering customized contract training for fully emplo\ed learners was the lack of 
experienced trainers flu- survey revealed that the majoriiv ol training provided 
used tiaditional methods siuh as Icitiuvaml discission .ather than the cmerg- 
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ing instructional technologies. The most common staffing pattern was to hire 
trainers on a contract basis. While there are financial advantages to this pat- 
tern, there are also disadvantages to the college. It deprives the college of state- 
of-the-art information and leaves this important initiative at the periphery of 
the institution. Participation in contract training by more permanent instruc- 
tors integrates it into the mainstream where it can he a catalyst in influencing 
curriculum. 

Internships and Hiring Practices Help Expand Faculty 
Teaching Horizons to Include Customized Training 

To increase participation in contract training by full-time faculty it is necessary 
to reexamine the institution's staffing pattern;; and remuneration systems as 
well as us training and incentiv e systems. For example, Red Rocks Commu- 
nity College in Golden, Colorado, has experimented with faculty internships 
in the customized training department. The vice president of instruction and 
the customized training director have worked to make this option available to 
lull-time faculty, and they have done u within the existing structure. 

Ai Central Piedmont Community College in North Carolina, reassignment 
ol * regular" faculty to customized training has begun. For example, they 
assigned a regular business faculty member to corporate and continuing edu- 
cation lor one quarter. The main task was to refine and redevelop the process 
of assessment and evaluation of business The development ol such tools 
strengthened customized training as well as the regular business curriculum. 
The college is developing a lull-time customized faculty core with the exper- 
tise to complement their client companies' needs and to coordinate the numer- 
ous pan-time faculty and consultants who participate in the training. 

The Community College ol Aurora, in Aurora. Colorado, hires full-time 
customized trainers and managers who have the credentials to teach in both 
industry and the traditional classroom. While the majority ol work is done m 
industry, these faculty also teach one course each on the traditional end ol the 
continuum. These training managers with faculty contracts are prototypes ol 
luture faculty who. with training and institutional support, will be able to teach 
all along ihe continuum. This versatility is critical m gaining institutional 
acceptance ol the expanded mission. 

Obtaining Training in Customized Training: A 
Workshop in Partnership with Faculty Development 

Partnering with fauilu development professionals oilers another method lor 
ptoudtng training to minesud family ( usiomized I ranters ai si\ ( olorado 
lommunin colleges organized a naming session on customized training lor an 
international Luulty development conference m Vail. ( olorado. in |ulv !<->0} 
Pailu ipants weie lull-time Lu uh\ ami lauillv development specialists lioni 
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colleges within and outside the United States. This conference sparked the 
interest and desire of faculty and faculty develop .nent professionals to exam- 
ine how they could learn to teach along a much broader continuum. 

The workshop examined the similarities and differences in teaching the 
yci-io-be-cmploycd and the fully employed learner. Participants then 
moved on to implications and strategies that faculty who wish to teach in 
industry must consider. An active learning simulation exercise was used. 
The faculty were asked to play the role of a customized trainer interview- 
ing a company representative who is considering the purchase of cus- 
tomized training from the college. The following are highlights of questions 
considered and implications discovered in relation to the task of teaching 
fully employed learners. 

Student Considerations. The motivation of fully employed learners is 
an aspect that must be addressed before implementation of training begins. 
The learners may have chosen to attend the class or they may have been told 
they must attend by their employer It is highly recommended that the college 
establish a training council of representatives from across the company before 
assessment and training begins. When management lets the college establish 
a cross- functional team of advisers in setting up the class, there is more of a 
"'buy in" by all parties and it is less likely that the students will feel the\ "have" 
to be there 

Fully employed learners often know one another well and ihis can affect 
the dynamics of the class. Instructors need to acknowledge and plan activities 
that consider this familiarity, such rotating seating and small group assign- 
ments frequently. In addition, encouragement of oral or written communica- 
tion with the instructor on an individual basis should be strongly enc ouraged. 
II animosities or rivalries exist among co-workers, written messages give the 
student a chance to have a more private and authentic dialogue. The instruc- 
tor must use these strategies and others to establish trust and open communi- 
cation. 

Client Considerations. Another difference m teaching this population is 
the presence of two clients: the employees as a collective and the employer. 
Again, the company training council can go a long way in establishing train- 
ing on which all agree as well as procedures to be used in the delivery of train- 
ing. For example, it should be made clear that privacy act laws prevent the 
instructor fiom posting grades or giving scores to anyone other than the stu- 
dent, so the employer cannot have such information without student permis- 
sion. Complaints about the class by students must be directed toward the 
instructor and not the employer. If a complaint cannot be resolved, the train- 
ing council, which contains a college representative, should be notified. The 
college needs to be part of the loop when any problems are detected College 
representatives should also he notified if instructors have complaints. It needs 
to he very clear to instructors that the company is a client of the college and 
not of an individual instructor. With good training and customized siatc-ol- 
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the-art subject matter, the instructor should be aware of the dual audience and 
able to satisfy both employees and employers. 

Subject Matter Considerations. The subject matter in customized train- 
ing, by its very nature, is based on what the audience "needs to know." This 
point is important. All effort should he made to design instruction to coincide 
with a formal or informal assessment of the work force and the workplace. This 
customization often includes examples and case studies or demonstrations 
from the workplace. Relevance is key. Application of theory is key. And adap- 
tation to the industry is key. 

The outcomes must be measurable and what those outcomes entail 
should be agreed on at the inception of the program. In addition, upper man- 
agement and college personnel should agree on and commit to the expected 
outcomes 

The material must be customized to maximize the effectiveness of the 
training and its relevance to the company that is purchasing the training. This 
customization requires car:ful estimation of the cost of the instructional design 
or cJi(>reogrci/?Jiv, a term coined by Israel (this volumeV Such preparation must 
be built into the price ol the contract. 

In addition, the instruction and delivery should be adapted to the learn- 
ing styles of the individual and the company culture. Again, the use ol the 
training council along with learning style assessments will help reveal this 
information. 

Time and Place Considerations. The delivery of instruction must also 
adapt to the work force schedule. This means that instructors must be willing 
to deliver training at odd times to accommodate shifts and company priorities. 
The colleges project manager must also be willing to drop in at these odd times 
to support the efforts. This support is critical. All too often college adminis- 
trators whose colleges work around the clock do not accommodate their own 
schedules to acknowledge and support those who work other than the hours 
"ol nine to live. Their presence at a five o'clock in the morning shift speaks vol- 
umes to company officials and employees as well as to the faculty. 

Company schedules may require material to be concentrated, compressed, 
videotaped, individualized, and delivered in a manner other than that ol a ten- 
or fifteen-week model. A variety of instructional modes may be employed, 
such as day-long workshops, fiber optic networks, virtual reality simulations, 
one-to-one consultations, or interactive television. "Ibis approach requires fac- 
ulty who are trained or are willing to be trained to deliver education using 
these technologies. 

Sometimes, development and delivery require a rapid n.v.ponsc. Instruc- 
tors will need to be flexible, knowledgeable, and capable of designing courses 
in a short period ol lime They may be asked to participate in prccmployment 
training where the college conducts screening for start-up or existing training 
like that done at Pueblo Communiu College (Zeiss, HW)V Administrators 
must be willing to cut red tape so that they can proceed without but cam rat tc 
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bog-downs Policies and systems may have to he reevaluated and changed so 
that they arc relevant, expedient, and timely and still accomplish academic 
integrity. Anthony Zeiss, president of Central Piedmont Community College, 
advises, "It the system gets in the way. change the system!" 1 (personal commu- 
nication, August 31, 

Instructional resources must he readily available to accommodate cus- 
tomization in a relatively short period of time This may require assigning a 
substitute to allow the classroom teacher with the expertise the time to research 
and design a class. The payback can be great lor both traditional and nomra- 
dilional classrooms. Resources must also be available to purchase statc-of-thc- 
art materials to deliver just-in-timc customized education. Again, the payoff 
works to the advantage of education and business. 

Because 50 percent of most customized training is conducted on bite 
^noucette. N^3\ modifications to the setting may be needed. The training 
may require ingenuity and flexibility from the instructor Makeshift Hip charts 
may be needed. A conference room or shop floor may become a classroom, 
or a seldom-used warehouse corner may suffice for a much needed demon- 
stration. While flexibility is important, balance is also required. The instruc- 
tor must balance the quality ol instruction with the accommodation II there 
is loo much visual obstruction or the noise level is too high, the instructor 
will need to inform officials and explain how the site too greatly compromises 
the experience. The same is true ol time. Asking students to learn too much 
loo last, to sit loo long, or to forego assessment can jeopardize effectiveness. 
The instructor and college need to he forthright about their desire to deliver 
a quality produa thai will result in the desired, successful outcome lor the 
company 

Company space offers opportunities as well It exposes faculty to state-of- 
the-art technology and information not always available in such an applied 
way Ii contributes to faculty and student transfer of theory to practice This 
relevance and application should he built into the instructional design. 

Other Training Possibilities and Suggestions 

Shadow ing ol customized trainers by lull-time faculty and mentoring by cus- 
tomized trainers are two more wa\s to increase lull-time lacultys awareness of 
and exposure to this work fhe shadowing and mentoring should go both 
wa\s. Customized trainers could shadow full-time facultv as well. 

learn teaching is another strategy that could be tried. I or example, the com- 
bination of a full-time faculty member in communications w ith a customized 
trainer doing a team exercise for a business would offer both insights 

Partnerships with individuals icsponsihlc for faculty development pro- 
grams can be ol great assistance The approval and hu\-in b\ this group can 
he extremely valuable I his strategy ensures that lauilty can be named to teach 
all along the in-lim tionaWontmuum in a s\ stomal u fashion 
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Similarities with On-Campus Instruction 

All of the training characteristics and suggestions mentioned above distinguish 
customized training from more traditional settings, situations, and delivery 
styles. While these differences, and strategies for accommodating them, have 
been addressed, what have not been addressed are die similarities between cus- 
tomized training ol fully employed learners and teaching of yet-to-hc- 
employed learners. There are far more similarities than differences. Students 
in both kinds of settings are. alter all. learners, and learning theories that max- 
imize adult learning experiences apply to all of these students. The principles 
for designing instruction apply to both kinds of sellings. In all situations, spa- 
tial considerations are part of the planning. The handling of interaction w ith 
and inquiry by students inside and outside ol the classroom still, ol course, 
occurs lor both, as does the rewarding experience ol watching students mas- 
ter something new. Faculty need not be intimidated by the differences. With 
naming, whether through mentoring, interning, or a more formal workshop, 
interested instructors can join in this exciting work. Carelul attention to the 
considerations, implications, and strategies can help ease the transition into 
customized training experiences If policies encourage it, administrators cre- 
ate structures that allow it. and training systems develop to facilitate it. more 
faculty will be able to broaden the continuum along which they teach. 

Conclusion 

As the mission of community colleges expands to educate learners all along 
the continuum, including those who are fully employed, the colleges will need 
to prepare their work force to accommodate that mission The extent to which 
a higher education institution engages in training its work force to work in cus- 
tomized training and to expand faculty ability to teach all along a continuum 
will depend on the institution's commitment to work lorce training. Prom com- 
mitment w ill come the resources, creativity, and motivation needed to tram the 
work force within as well as outside the college. This commitment is critical 
to carrying out the expanded mission ol economic development. C'learK. the 
training will have to be customized to accommodate each college; it is hoped 
that this chapter provides insights aboui the need for this training and strate- 
gies that might be considered by those who attempt to pursue it 
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The conceptual framework described here provides a schema to 
categorize variables and elements to conduct systematic program 
evaluation and maintain records that demonstrate the accountabil- 
ity of the tw o-year postsecondary institution's customized training 
programs. 



The Evaluation of Customized 
Training 

James Jacobs, Debra Bragg 

The purpose of this chapter b to present a new conceptual model for evalua- 
tion of customized training. By now. most community colleges are performing 
sonic type of customized training activity. Yet, lor all of this activity, the 
attempts to evaluate, as opposed 10 describe, the area of customized activity 
are still not well developed k is critical that institutions involved in customized 
training develop tools for assessing how this activity contributes to their over- 
all missions. 

Overview of the Framework 

1 he conceptual framework was developed to describe the key components ol 
customized training. The framework provides a schema lor categorizing sets 
of variables and elements that can be used to ( 0 conduct systematic program 
evaluation of customized training, with the goals of improving programs and 
assessing impact and (2^ develop and maintain records that demonstrate the 
accountability ol the two-year postsecondary institutions customized training 
programs. 

I he conceptual Iramcwork contains sets ol variables associated with con- 
text, process, and outcomes. The level and scope of detail ol inlormatton 
needed to collect data lor each set of variables depend on the nature ol the cus- 
tomized training program and the purpose ol that evaluation. The sets ol vari- 
ables are broken down mio illustrative elements to help provide a com- 
pu'hensivc description ol information that can be collected io describe the 
nature, extent, and impact ol customized training I igtue 1 I provides an 
overview o( the major lategones ol variables designated as context, process, 
and ouuonvs in the conceptual framework 
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Context for Customized Training 

Context reflects the characteristics of states, communities, institutions, and 
clients that influence the way in which customized training processes are car- 
ried out (see Table 2. IV Further, the sets of variables associated with context 
help describe the environment for customized training as well as give per- 
spective to understanding the outcomes that accrue to individuals, firms and 
agencies, and clients; to two-year postsecondary institutions as service 
providers; and to society as a whole as a result of customized training. This 
pan ol the conceptual framework helps us to understand the array ol charac- 
teristics within the environment of and the context lor customized training. 

The context for customized training is viewed as composed ol three cate- 
gories of variables: economic environment, educational institutions and sys- 
tems, and employee and employer characteristics. Fach of these sets ot 
contextual variables consists of elements that describe the environment in 
which customized training is conducted 

Economic Environment. Economic environment is the lirst set ol con- 
textual variables. Economic environment identifies the past, current, and pro- 
jected luture conditions ot the international, national, state, and local 
economies. This set ol variables provides a description ol the economic setting 
m which customized training is conducted. The conceptual framework pro- 
poses that lour sets ol Mlustrative elements related to economic environment 
be evaluated. The lirst set consists of indicators ot international, national, state, 
and local economic conditions, such as international, national, state and local 
unemplovment rates: trends »n gross national product; local business volume; 
and national, state, and local average income levels. 



Tabic 2.1, Contextual Variables for Evaluation of Customized Training 
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Government policies and programs in the area of economic development 
arc the second set of elements related to the economic environment. This cat- 
egory of elements provides information about the specific federal, state, and 
local policies and programs employed to stimulate the economy. Job training 
programs funded at the federal or state level, such as the Job Training Part- 
nership Act or its state-level equivalents, are examples of programs designed 
to stimulate economic development through improvements in w ork force com- 
petence. When collecting information regarding government economic devel- 
opment policies and programs, it is important to identify the purpose and 
scope of each ol the various strategies used. It is also critical to deicrmine in 
what ways the strategics may be competing or conflicting, thereby impeding 
opportunities for economic development. For example, a strategy to attract 
new business for an area may conflict with the policies to retain present firms. 

The third and fourth sets of elements identified in association with the eco- 
nomic environment are characteristics of the state and local community. Sim- 
ilar information needs to be collected in relationship to these two entities. This 
information includes the demographic characteristics of the populations, types 
of dominant businesses and industries, labor supply, and work force skill' lev- 
els It is important to examine trends m these data to determine how the eco- 
nomic environment of specific states and communities has changed over 
previous years and is likely to change in the future. 

Educational Institutions and Systems. The second set of variables iden- 
tified as part ol the context for customized training is the area of educational 
institutions and systems. This set of variables describes the past, current, and 
luturc state of educational systems and the characteristics of two-year post- 
secondary institutions and customized training units within them. This cate- 
gory of variables examine* the scope and purpose of the various educational 
institutions and systems in relationship to economic development and cus- 
tomized training. 

The first set ol illustrative elements identified as part ol educational insti- 
tutions and systems is described as the policies, programs, and practices ol 
educational systems. The category ol educational sy stems refers to the federal-, 
state-, and local-level systems of public or private educational organizations at 
the secondary and postsecondary levels. Examples of the information that 
needs to be analyzed m the area of educational systems and economic devel- 
opment include the missions, philosophical perspectives, historical involve- 
ment, administrative structures, leadership commitment, and span of control 
ol the educational systems m relationship to economic development and. 
more specifically, customized training. It is useful to examine the ways in 
which the missions and goals of educational systems conflict or compete in 
meeting economic development goals. 

The second set of elements associated with educational institutions and 
systems is characteristics of the two-year postsecondary educational institu- 
tions* policies, programs, and prat t ices Examples ol mlornution that needs to 
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information ahoui both ihc historical and the present nature of relationships 
that exist between institutions and clients in the delivery ol any training or 
education services, especially customized training. Within this set of elements, 
it is also important to discern the scope and nature of these prior and current 
partnerships, l-xamples of the information that is needed include descriptions 
ol partnerships that have occurred, assessments ol the quality and effective- 
ness ol previous partnerships, and the level ol cooperation and coordination 
associated with previous and current partnerships. W ithout doubt, the his- 
tory ol the partnerships affects current and future customized training pro- 
grams. 

Customized Training Process 

The customized training process involves the entire scope of administrative 
and operational subprocesses involved in producing and delivering the vari- 
ous customized training approaches vsec Table 2 2V Through the subprocesses 
Uor example, designing, developing, and evaluating^, customized training pro- 
grams evolve It is necessary to understand these subprocesses to determine 
their importance in producing customized training programs and to assess the 
relationship ol process to outcomes The customized training process in Us 
most rudimentary lorm is composed ol three sets of variables that form the 
components ol the customized training process 

Client Needs Assessment. The first variable identifies client needs as the 
starting point lor the euMomized training process. Client needs may be iden- 
tified by the employer or through a formal needs assessment activity Often, 
clients do not know the extent and nature ol the naming needs ol their 
employees and rely heavily on the institutions to identify and design cus- 
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lomized training programs that will enable them to reach desired goals like 
increased productivity and profits. The intent of identifying client needs is to 
recognize employee performance deficiencies that require remediation through 
an education or training program (see Gumming, this volume; Rernier, Jack- 
son, and Moore, this volume, for more on assessment). 

Customized Training Subprocesses. The second set of process variables 
identifies the phases of development of customized training, defined in this 
conceptual framework as the customized training subprocesses. It is impor- 
tant to obtain an understanding of the way in which these subprocesses are 
executed to produce particular approaches to customized training. These sub- 
processes are negotiation and contracting, job analysis, design and develop- 
ment, implementation, evaluation, and administration. 

It is important to collect information related to the relevance, efficiency, 
and cost of execution of the various subprocesses. Through data collection 
activities, institutions can identify ways in which subprocesses produce cus- 
tomized training programs that result in specific outcomes for individual 
employees, employers, educational institutions, and society These data can 
also help two-year institutions structure internal organizational and adminis- 
trative processes to facilitate- eff icient delivery of customized training programs. 

Customized Training and Education Approaches. The third set of 
process variables includes the customized training and education approaches 
that evolve from the six subprocesses. These approaches are grouped into Run* 
categories: client-driven and custom-designed training courses, modification 
of training or education courses, alternative deliv ery of training courses, and 
training courses for special populations. They can be used independently or 
jointly to describe many activities identified as part of customized training. 

When obtaining information about the various customized training and 
education approaches, it is important to establish a set of criteria thai can be 
used to determine the overall quality of the programs from the perspective of 
the stakeholders, in this case, the external client, as well as the two-year post- 
secondary institutions C riteria that can be used to determine the quality of 
customized training include originality, appropriateness, job relevance, speci- 
ficity, comprehensiveness, flexibility, responsiveness, accuracy, timeliness, and 
cost benefits. 

Outcomes of Customized Training 

Finally, outcomes are associated with the various target group* for customized 
training (see "I able 2. 1) The framework identifies the specific types of out- 
comes that are likely to occur for individuals, firms and agencies, educational 
institutions or systems, and *oeiet\ as a consequence of high-quality cus- 
tomized training programs, darning a better understanding o! the wa\s in 
which customized training mllucnccs these outcomes is important I he m*n of 
ouuomes vanablesaie iJlegoiizcd as follows. 
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Table 2.3. Outcomes Variables for Evaluation of Customized Training 
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Individual Employee Outcomes. The first set of outcomes variables is 
described as individual employee outcomes. These outcomes variables may 
occur for individual employees as a result of their participation in customized 
training programs. The first set of illustrative elements within employee out- 
comes is in the area of competence development, including competencies m 
academic, technical, and managerial areas. The second set of illustrative ele- 
ments describes individual employee outcomes m terms ol hnancial reward, 
including higher wages and better benefits 

The third set of elements relates to employees' opportunities for career 
development or advancement and alternative or improved employment oppor- 
tunities as a result of involvement in customized training programs. Finally, 
the fourth set of elements relates to job satisfaction. Information collected 
about |ob satisfaction can provide a means ol determining the ways in which 
customized training influences individual employee satisfaction with a job or 
overall employment situation Customized training may also increase the abil- 
ity ol the two-year institution to act as an arm ol government to respond to the 
interests ol business and thereby respond to major constituencies m the com- 
munity In this way. customized training can become a component m the over- 
all human resources st rate gv ol government 

Employer Outcomes. The second set ol outcome vaiiahlcs is associated 
with the employe! h'valuation information n needed regarding this second i.a- 
egory ol outcomes vanahles to obtain an undei standing ol the benefits thai 
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accrue to private firms, public agencies, and other client organizations as a 
result of customized training programs. The first set of elements relates to the 
area of enhanced productivity and profits for the organization. It is important 
to determine the ways in which customized training contributes to productiv- 
ity and profits, including the ways in which the collective improvement ol 
employee competence and productivity influence production levels, the ways 
internal training costs are lowered by using two-year institutions to deliver cus- 
tomized training, and the changes in competitive position resulting from cus- 
tomized training programs. 

Another important clement of employer outcomes is the stability of 
employer organizations within particular communities, states, or regions of the 
country. Information about changes in the competence of the work force, 
turnover rates, or productivity levels related to customized training programs 
is important. A third element associated with employer outcomes is expansion 
ol business and industry. This clement identities the extent to which economic 
growth for particular funis or agencies can be related to customized training. 

Similarly, the fourth element identifies the area ol adaptability, including 
the ability ol a firm or agency to meet the needs ol its identified client groups. 
It is important to determine the extent to wh h firms and agencies have 
increased flexibility to deliver different products and services as a result of their 
employees' participation in customized naming. The lilth element associated 
with employer outcomes is employee morale. This element provides evidence 
of the collective attitudes of employees toward the employer and the overall 
work environment. Any changes in employee morale, such as reductions in 
complaints or adversities, that result from customized training programs are 
important to identify to better understand employer outcomes. 

Industry Outcomes. This third set of outcomes is associated with busi- 
nesses and industries that ate grouped due to their proximity, similarity m pur- 
pose, or partnership relationships. Small business supplier relationships that 
exist with larger industrial firms are an example ol the nauue ol the organiza- 
tions addressed with this set ol outcomes. Generally, the set of elements asso- 
ciated with employer outcomes — productivity and profits, stability, expansion, 
adaptability, and morale — provide a means of describing the outcomes for 
groups of business and industrial firms as well 

Educational Institution or System Outcomes. Hie fourth set ol out- 
comes variables relates to changes in the two-year postsecondary educational 
institution or system as as result ol the involvement in offering customized 
training to external clients The lirst set ol elements that describes the educa- 
tional institutions or systems is associated w ith profit, specifically, the revenues 
that institutions receive from subsidized or nonsubsidized programs. 

1 he second set ol elements surrounds the area ol change in two-year post- 
secoiularv educational institutions" or s\ stems' policies, programs, or practices 
in relationship to their involvement in customized training l.xamples ol mloi 
matioii needed lela'ed to ibis set ol elements aie changes in sulling. uuiklila. 
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enrollments, job placement services for graduates, institutional missions 
responsiveness to community needs, and relationships to private and public 
organizations within communities, states, and regions of the country. 

A third set of elements associated with educational institution and svstem 
outcomes is related to the changes that occur in the relationships between two- 
year postsecondary institutions and external clients. It is important to deter- 
mine whether customized training stimulates improvements in the tvpes of 
partnerships that occur between institutions and clients involved in the pro- 
grams. Examples of information that could be used to identify positive changes 
m relationships include evidence of increased enrollment' of employees of 
external client organizations in other, traditional programs offered bv two-year 
institutions; heightened involvement of employees of external client organiza- 
tions in curriculum development and improvement eflons; prioruv hiring for 
graduates ol two-year postsecondary programs; increases in internships or 
apprenticeships for two-year postsecondary students: and increases in equip- 
ment donations. 

Societal Outcomes. The first set of outcomes variables examines the ben- 
efit of customized training to society as a whole. The intent of this set of out- 
comes is to identify outcomes pertinent to individual citizens, communities 
and states. W ithin the area of societal outcomes, it is important to identify ele- 
ments ol economic conditions of the community and state that may be influ- 
enced by the customized training programs provided bv two-vcar institutions 
Information collected in relationship to economic condition can be used to 
describe changes in the local, state, or regional economy that can potentially 
be attrmutcd to customized training programs. Examples' of these elements are 
property values, community support for education, economic growth eco- 
nomic stability, employment rates, local business volume, tax rates, average 
salary levels, percentage of the community living on public assistance, and ser- 
vices provided lor specific companies (that is. inducement programs). 

Finally, a second set of elements related to societal outcomes describes 
information related to changes in the quality of lile lor citizens in a particular 
community or state when customized training i^ conducted Although those 
elementh are difficult to measure, they arc important to examine in order to gain 
an understanding ol the impact ol customized training on society as a whole 
Examples ol information that could be collected to assist in describing quality 
ol life are the change* that occur in social climate, political stability, environ- 
mental services, government services, law enforcement, infrastructures, school 
>ystem*. and overall enhancement of the skilled w ork force in the community 

Conclusion: Toward a National Role 
for Customized Training 

In the original formulation of the above model, thou- was la | c role lor evalu- 
ation ol customized training a* part ol a national progran loi woik lorco 
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development. However, with the advent of President Clintons administra- 
tion, there appears to be a new interest in the federal agenda lor community 
colleges. A document prepared by the transition team for the administration 
introduced the concept of a national associates degree. At the National Insti- 
tute of Standards and Technology there is increasing recognition ol the role 
of community colleges in the formation of the Manufacturing Extension Pro- 
gram, a federal attempt to modernize Mnall- and medium-size firms. Pinally 
in the legislation calling lor the development of national skill standards, there 
is language relating to the role ol community colleges in the development of 
these standards vfor a discussion ol these developments, see Dervaries. 

These activities raise an important new perspective lor community college 
practitioners. Where once success \va> measured by the work within one 
industry, or. even more miniuely. with one firm, now the measurement must 
be how well the aggregate training offered through the community colleges 
serves to maintain and strengthen the base of American industry. 

At this t:nu\ we haw no easy way to perform this type of evaluation. Mow- 
ever, a lew general points can be made regarding the performance of the com- 
munity colleges: Successful community colleges will be those that can work 
together with other work force development institutions to aid their clients. 
{2^ Successful community colleges will be those that can work with other com- 
munity colleges in offering a system of services to firms. (3> Successful com- 
munity colleges will be those that recognize that the delivery ol classroom 
training is only one aspect ol work force development from a national per- 
spective 

In large part, training must be embedded in the general process of firm 
modernization. This means that community colleges need to engage in assess- 
ment ol firms, aid in achieving technical knowledge on process and product, 
and contribute to many other areas that heretofore have not been part of the 
activities of these colleges. It also means that some o! the skilled training and 
development is best pe lormed on-site b\ the workers themselves. The role ol 
the community college will be the hub of the learning process, wherever u 
occurs 

These are only beginning stages as the federal agenda begins to develop. 
They assume that customized training will remain a lunction ol the commu- 
nity colleges as part ol their sell-definition. "I hey also assume that the eollcgcs 
as a group haw a role today in the national agenda. This is not a closed ques- 
tion ( ommunilx colleges arc products ol local conditions, typically run In 
local boards ol trustees who sec their communities*' needs as paramount. Vox 
community colleges to be slillcssIuI in the national arena, thev need to take 
seriously the national issue ol work lorce development and determine how as 
a system they can best intervene I hen this activity emerging out ol the work 
over the past hfiecn wars, will become the opening lor a real national agenda 
ol the lommuniiN colleges in Mien cwhuton as mMiiuiion-* 
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Although customized training programs arc often at the cutting 
edge of education and technology, customized training units are 
not always fully integrated into the mainstream of the colleges* 
internal operations. 



Contract Training: Avoiding the 
Rodney Dangerfield Syndrome by 
Practicing Good Internal Marketing 

Nancy Kothcnbcutel, Conrad Dcjardin 



From our perspectives. Rodney Dangcrficlds "I don't get no respect" theme 
applies to the community services and continuing education function of the 
community college as much as. from the perspective of others, it applies to the 
customized training function, or what can be called contract training or eco- 
nomic development Furthermore, there are a number of arguments presented 
in this volume to support our belief that the contract training function belongs 
in the community services and continuing education unit of the community 
college. So while this volume is intended to address the contract training lunc- 
lion. we address internal relationships from a broader perspective. 

The assigned topic of our chapter surprised us. When we sat down to dis- 
cuss how we would approach the topic, we kept asking each other. Why, after 
all this time, is the matter of respect lor adult and community education still 
an issue? A comprehensive community college consists ol three divisions: 
community services and continuing education, arts and sciences, and voca- 
tional technical education Filher we as professionals believe in the compre- 
hensive community college or we do not. II we do. then we must acknowledge 
that all divisions ol the community college have value. 11 we do not. then we 
should reevaluate our commitment to the philosophy ol the community 
college. 

It is our contention that the issue ol respect a^ professionals is a lar greater 
issue internally than externally. Our external customers assume we arc provi- 
sionals Business and mdustr\ are lar more concerned about receiving top- 
qualnv. easily accessible education and training at a price they can allord than 
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they arc about our status within our institutions. Our more traditional students 
want the same thing. Why then are community .service* and continuing edu- 
cation administrators more conscious of how they are perceived iniernallv than 
arc other administrators ol major divisions within the college? 

Ireland. Smydra. and Tucker cited a IQ87 national survey ol com- 

munity services and continuing education administrators and presidents in 
noting that. "Over the last few years the status ol the community services and 
continuing education lima ion, in terms of prominence and impact, had 
increased in W K )o of the institutions and was maintained in another 2 1 % of the 
responding colleges" (pp. 2-tV It sometimes seems as though we fail to believe 
what we are told. Could it be thai we are our own worst enemies? Perhaps it 
is time to ask ourselves. "Is it them, or is it us?" 

History and Mission of Community Services and 
Continuing Education 

In "A Policy Statement of the National Council on Community Services and 
Continuing Education." Ireland. Smydra. and Tucker v 1 088. pp 5-0 > defined 
community services and continuing education as follows: 

Mui Lommumn mllege luiktion ih.il goes Ivvoiul ir.klnion.il uanslei. vocational, 
and general ediuaiion lo elleu lifelong learning ol the general umenrv 
t onmiunm mt\ and continuing ediuauon ha*, as Us m.i|or lomponenis i\ u 
1iut«u\ . woi k loue naming .uul leuaining. cultural enriehmeni. and i omniums 
k'mhiuo development All uhiisi-s. progiams and aunilies provided to implc- 
ineni ihe vauous (.omponenis ha\e a> iheir ohu\ live imparting knowledge, devel- 
oping skills t >r t Luilvnc. \. dues Ihe appro.kh or deh\er\ mode is one ilwi 
enable** ihe i Hi* nt\ u» .uu'ss qualiix piogiams and needed tompelenue- am 
lime. an\ piau . and in a loim.u thai Mends education wiih work and leisure time 
puiMUis throughout hie Implementation is ,k lm\ed ikiough e\pei inu'niauon 
ami tomiuunin v ollahoralion m the hio.uk m seiw ol k i-inmuniu wiihm and 
ouisule ihe inMiluiion 

Also in 1 W8. the C omniission on the l uture ol c ommunity C ollcgcs outlined 
academic goals lor community colleges throughout the nation One ol those 
goals is that the iommunit\ loHcgc should make available to adults a ruh 
arra\ ol short term and continuing ediu alion courses to encourage hlelong 
learning and help students meet their social. uvie. and uiieer obligations'" 
a'.ommission on the l : uture oft ommunity C olleges. 1088. p In addition, 
the Commission stated that V\ciy community college should work with 
employers to develop a progiam ol lecurrent eduuilion to keep the work lone 
up-to-date and well-ediualed Siuh asti.iieg\ should become an integral pan 
ol am regional economic development piogram' tp 2 V 
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The communily services and continuing education professional has been 
involved in training, retraining, and upgrading the work force for many years. 
The two aforementioned documents helped reinforce the idea that contract 
training ts a legitimate communily college function. They gave new credence 
to the acttvity of contracting with a particular industry to provide training to 
meet specific company goals and objectives, as opposed to more general learn- 
ing for the "public good." This legitimacy was further reinforced by Maiuri 
p 7V "A well educated and trained workforce can assist a community 
in its ability to attract new business and. more important, can assist in the 
retention and expansion of existing business and industry." That many states 
have enacted legislation to support economic development through job train- 
ing has supported increased activity in the area of contract training through 
the communily college. 

Provision of contract training is not enough. The services must be effec- 
tive. The Iowa Department of Education tlQQl) studied the impact of cus- 
tomized training within the state ol Iowa and lound that the businesses and 
industries that utilized contract training services provided through the com- 
munity colleges were ov erwhelmingly pleased with the quality of these ser- 
vices. That same study concluded. "The continuing education programs offered 
through lowas community colleges have had a significant impact on economic 
development strategies and the overall quality of life currently enjoyed by Iowa 
citizens" ip. 8V 

Contract Training and Organizational Structure 

As professionals in the field, our place in the organizational hierarchy impacts 
both our perceptions ol ourselves and die perceptions of our colleagues about 
us No other division within the community college system has had such an 
impact, cither lor better or worse, on the image ol the college within the com- 
munity. Business and industry, both large and small, spend thousands of dol- 
lars on upgrading the skills ol their work forees. They expect, and deserve, to 
receive the highest quality education for the dollars they spend. A positive rela- 
tionship with the businesses and Industrie* who spend their training dollars 
with the communttv college can pay rich dividends. It can enhance the per- 
ception ol the college in general and perhaps even generate credit enrollments. 
A negative relationship can be difficult, if not impossible, to overcome 

A l L ) L )} study conducted h\ the League lor Innovation in the Community 
C ollcge ideniilied obstacles I. iced h\ ihosc responsible lor contract training 
within the community college sy stem tPouccttc. HW^V Lack ol financial sup- 
port was the most commonb cited major obstacle in providing work force 
training Another obstacle, identttied a^ minor, was the Kick o( recognition and 
Mipport miernallv panic ularK Irom the lactiltx It K our contention thai these 
ohsi.u |cn can be overcome b\ offering lontraci training set vice* through an 
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existing division within the college. By offering this training through an exist- 
ing division, the function is enhanced by the fact that there is an organizational 
structure in place to provide adequate support, both human and fiscal. 

In addition, by placing the contract training function within an existing 
unit, the test of the institution is better able to understand how this training 
function is organized, funded, implemented, and evaluated. A lack of under- 
standing in this area may lead others within the institution to question the 
quality of the contract training. It may also lead to the perception that contract 
training diverts scarce resources from the rest of the institution. This percep- 
tion can prove disastrous to internal marketing efforts. 

A separate unit, even if it reports directly to the chief executive officer 
(CEO), may lack both financial as well as faculty support. It may also lack the 
support ol other administrators within the institution. Finally, the positioning 
of contract training services as part of an existing unit's operation lessens the 
impact of the possibly tenuous nature of that particular type of programming 
effort. For example, the managemcnt-by-objcciives movement was very strong 
a number of years ago. yet it is not at all in vogue today The same concept may 
apply to the current quality movement and the terminology that applies to it. 
No one would question the quality movement, the need for quality in business 
and industry (or education for that mattcrV However, some of that terminol- 
ogy may exist for a period of time and then fade away in favor of some more 
popular concept, terminology, or movement. Contract training should be posi- 
tioned in such a way that it becomes an integral and ongoing part ol the ser- 
vices offered by the community college and thus less subject to the ebb and 
(low of social lads. 

The community services and continuing education program, the arts and 
sciences program, and the vocational technical program that make up the pri- 
mary divisions of the community college system provide stability for the con- 
tract training function. It behooves us to attach to those existing units new 
educational programs that result from our efforts to respond to community 
needs. It is clear that contract training services for business and industry 
should be attached to the existing unit that has the most experience in work- 
ing directly with business and industry, and that is most flexible in its ability 
to respond. Thai unit is the community services and continuing education 
unit. Most community colleges appear to recognize that (act. The aforemen- 
tioned study by the League for Innovation tn the Community College found 
that over L )0 percent UViuecttc. 1 L HH. p. iv* ol the customized training pro- 
grams operating in the community colleges surveyed were administered by the 
dean or director o! community services and continuing education 

At Eastern Iowa ( ommuniiy College District, contract training began in 
earnest in 1W. The responsibility for this naming was assumed by those indi- 
viduals within the community services and continuing education division who. 
pnoi to that time, had been responsible for noncredit offerings 10 the general 
public in i he areas ol business, nade and industry, and management The Rust- 
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ncss and Industry Center was established as a separate department within the 
community services and continuing education division. This division reports 
to an executive director, who reports to the CEO. 

At Eastern Iowa Community College District, contract training is expected 
to be financially self-sufficient, which is defined as the capability of covering 
all the direct costs of instructors and materials as well as the indirect costs of 
professional staff who coordinate and implement the program, support staff, 
office supplies, and marketing. This self-sufficiency is achieved through fees 
lor service Any dollars generated in excess of these base expenses are returned 
to the general fund for use by the institution as a whole. 

Contract training at Eastern Iowa Community College District is evaluated 
in a number of ways. Every student has the opportunity to evaluate both 
course content and the instructors at the conclusion of any program of study. 
The results of these evaluations are taken very seriously by program coordi- 
nators and influence the content of future courses as well as instructor selec- 
tion. In addition, program coordinators work closely with the contracting 
industry in curriculum development to ensure that there is mutual agreement 
between Eastern Iowa Community College District and the industry on course 
goals and objectives. Contact is maintained with the contracting industry 
throughout the training program. Eastern Iowa Community College District 
contract training staff want to know whether or not behavioral changes are 
observed on the job. In other words, are program participants using what they 
learned 7 Follow-up is done on an informal basis after the training concludes 
to gauge the lasting effects of the training. 

Finally, at Eastern Iowa Community College District, close attention is paid 
to repeat business Customers who feel positive about the services they 
received come back 

Another example of how a training program for business and industry can 
develop through the community services and continuing education unit of the 
community college occurred at Iowa Valley Community College District. When 
a major manufacturing company announced its intention to consolidate two 
ol us plants either in Marshalltown. Iowa, site of its Plant A. or another city in 
another midwestern state where it operated Plant B. or possibly m a different 
location altogether the mayor of Marshalltown created a task lorcc to work on 
devising way* to encourage the company to select Marshalltown as the Mtc. 
The selection would mean the addition of five hundred to six hundred jobs to 
the Marshalltown work lorcc. and certainly a major boost to the economy ol 
this central Iowa community of twenty-live thousand. 

The mayor asked the community college vice president lor community 
services and continuing education to serve on this task force, knowing that the 
new workers would require extensive training, and knowing that any company 
making a decision on relocation would certain!) review the quality of educa- 
tion at that new location I he community scmccs and continuing education 
record of community involvement demonstrated responsiveness and expert- 
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en cc in providing education and training programs for business and industry, 
and the well-being of the community in general was certainly a factor in this 
appointment. 

Fifteen to twenty community leaders worked cooperatively to develop an 
economic incentive package that obviously, in the end. helped to persuade the 
company officials to select Marshalltown as the site for their consolidation. The 
community colleges community services and continuing education part of this 
package included a S3 million training program funded through the Iowa 
Industrial New Jobs Training Program. 

The vice president of community sen-ices and continuing education called 
on the college's business development center and the associate dean for busi- 
ness assistance services to develop the actual training program. Working with 
the manufacturing company's CEO and human resources director, a complete 
training program was developed, which will be conducted over a three-year 
period. Approximately one-half of the project will include on-the-job training, 
and the other half will be what is referred to as hard training (in the classroom 
or laboratory, at the college, or on-site). Individual training plans will be devel- 
oped lor each new employee. The college will add the position of coordinator- 
instructor to work specifically on this project, and this individual will work 
with the company's human resources and training director to help bring the 
resources of the college to bear on fulfilling the company's training needs and 
thus enhance the training program over the duration of the Industrial New 
Jobs Training Program and beyond. 

Clearly, this training project should give the company an edge among its 
competitors. Quality and productivity will be enhanced. The company's oppor- 
tunity for success is significantly enhanced. The community college is fulfill- 
ing its role ol being close to the community of providing quality education and 
training, and of doing all of this in partnership with the company and the com- 
munity 

Interest of the CEO 

The importance oi the community services and continuing education division 
and the visibility ol the contract training function are sufficient to warrant hav- 
ing the division head report directly to the CLIO ol the institution. This sends 
a message to the rest ol the institution that the division is a significant part of 
the community college. 

Internal Marketing 

( ommunity services and continuing education prolcssionuls want good inter- 
nal relationships Hut these relationships should not be a primary goal I he 
oveitiding goal should be to pro\ ide qualu\ educational expeiict.ces at affoid- 
able prices 1 hat is valuable to the customer and valuable to the institution 
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Contract training lias internal customers and external customers. The 
external customers are the industries served and the internal customers are the 
other divisions in the colleges that provide services to us, and vice versa. Inter- 
nal customers should maintain an awareness of one another's need* and try to 
meet those needs in a professional way. 

It is important for the community services and continuing education 
administrator of contract training to market the programs internally to the 
extent thai all employees of the community college perceive them as a neces- 
sary service that is provided in a quality manner. One cannot expect people 
from outside the community college to see those piograms as quality il they 
are not so perceived internally. 

Contract training is a unique function within the institution, and. as such, 
communication is more important in this area than in the more traditional 
divisions of the college. The CEO and others within the institution are often 
very active in the community It is essential to mlorm the other division heads 
and the CEO about the training projects under way in the division. This prac- 
tice prevents them Irom being caught off-guard and embarrassed. No one likes 
to meet someone Irom industry only to have them discuss a training program 
that the college employee knows nothing about. 

It is also important to take advantage of opportunities to link contract 
training activities with the rest ol ihe institution. This means going beyond ser- 
vice on committees and willingness to help other divisions with stalling and 
so on. Community services and continuing education administrators must be 
ready to allow contract training to be used as a means ol revitalizing the credit 
faculty by utilizing litem as instructors where appropriate. Department chairs 
should be invited into the contract training classes to present information 
about other opportunities available through the community college 

11 our colleagues arc lo value and appreciate community services and con- 
tinuing education and the contract training function, they must be told not 
only what we do but why it is done. To say n is a pan ol the mission is noi 
enough, particularly in a time ol scarce resources. The administrator must lake 
the time to explain how contract training lits with the more traditional aspects 
ol the college, that is. the vocational technical programs and the arts and sci- 
ences programs. The education and training options, including contract train- 
ing, available through the community serxkes and continuing education 
division allow adults to find employment, seek better jobs, or maintain their 
uirrcni jobs. 1 \il ulty must understand that training, renaming, and upgrad- 
ing ol worker skills through technical training, dexelopment ol basic skills, and 
development of iruical thinking and problem-solving skills increase worker 
prodiuiivily improve ihr qualit) ol life within the community and build a bet- 
ter economic base for the communiix 

II the naming provided helps business ami huIumia compete more mk - 
u'sslulk m a global eionoms. then this pan ol the iommunit\ college mission 
has been lullilled In woiking direitK with business and indu*»ir\. or oihei 
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types of service agencies, the community services and continuing education 
division maintains close contact with the external community. Significant and 
effective linkages of local community entities (businesses, industries, local edu- 
cational agencies, and so orO are developed in an effort to expand the divisions 
programming base. This expansion is valuable for both the community and 
the college. The businesses and industries have better-trained workers who are 
more productive, which improves profitability and stabilizes the economic base 
of the local community. At the same time, the community college increases its 
awareness ol new industrial procedures and practices. When this information 
is communicated to the rest of the college, program development efforts can 
be enhanced, instructors can more easily maintain an awareness of current 
practices in iheir fields, and. finally, ideas can be tested prior to their intro- 
duction into the credit curriculum. The planning process for the college as a 
whole is also facilitated 

Internal marketing of customized training programs is not a great deal dif- 
ferent from the marketing of any other aspect of the education enterprise. Prom 
a broad standpoint, the community college would be most efiective if all 
employees were kept informed. 10 the greatest extent possible, about all of the 
. livities of the college. This is pauicularly true for the successful activities on 
w Inch people can build pride by recognizing both the importance of the activ- 
ities and their part in them. People need to have the feeling of ownership. They 
need to have the feeling of belonging. They need to understand the ins and 
outs of the decision-making process, and they need to have a role in making 
those decisions. 

The need for internal marketing of the customized training program 
should not be overemphasized at the expense of oilier programs. However, 
community services and continuing education professionals are invariably 
guilty ol focusing so intensely on getting a job done that they forget to tell col- 
leagues about it Community services and continuing education professionals 
need to ensure that people understand that work done in industry and the 
relationships that are built have a positive impact on the college as a whole. A 
community college graduate applying to an industry for a position is more 
likely to be received in a positive manner if the industry has had positive expe- 
riences with the contract training unit ol the college. The converse of this sit- 
uation could also happen, and that must be recognized as well. 

Community services and continuing education administrators need to be 
persistent in their eiloris to inform others wtihtn the institution oi the activi- 
ties, successes, and extent ol involvement with business and industry in con- 
tiacl naming I here are times when it appears that this information is not 
getting across People are in their own worlds and have their own areas of 
icsponsibiluy li is the responsibility ol the Lommunm services and conl inn- 
ing education .idmmMi.uors to encourage others in think outside o! their own 
boundancs and lo consider the broadest range of servn.es of the lommuntty 
i allege To .u hieve ihis goal, these administrators muM jvrsM m then i Ifoil^ 
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and lake every opportunity to talk with (acuity or other units of the institu- 
tion. The same holds true for the president and the dean of instruction or vice 
president of instruction, who need to accept their responsibilities and engage 
in this internal marketing effort as well. The communication process may 
change depending on the internal customer. For example, community services 
and continuing education administrators can provide lists of those businesses 
and industries that have developed contract training relationships with the col- 
lege to college-internal customers, such as the head of the foundation or the 
head oi alumni, before these heads proceed with lundraising elforts. A posi- 
tive, supportive relationship may already have been established wuh the col- 
lege through contract training programs, which college fundraisers can exploit. 

Faculty members need to understand that the relationship with industry 
is more than iwice-a-year ad\isory committee meetings. Rather, the relation- 
ship entails ongoing daily contact and in-depth analysis of the processes that 
are used in the industrial environment. Through sharing with faculty, programs* 
can be updated 10 maintain currency. 

An aspect of the community college that we need to continue to ex )loit is 
its community-based nature. Many observers have written that the community 
services and continuing education unit provides that community-based char- 
acteristic to the community college. Community services and continuing edu- 
cation professionals need to guard against the elitism that comes from thinking 
oi the college as separate from, or above, the community. That can be done 
through continuing efforts to make involvement with business and industrv a 
high priority. 

This priori! \ is consistent with a report of the National Center on Fduca- 
tion and the Economy U WOK which, in its conclusion, expressed concern lor 
i he practice ol com inning to del me educational success as "time in the scat" 
rather than developing a new system that focuses on the demonstrated achieve- 
ment ol high standards. As the limed States struggles to maintain its status as 
a world leader and enhance its ability to compete wilh oilier countries whose 
educational ellorts may be substantially greater than ours, community colleges 
have an essentia! role to play through training and retraining programs* that 
serve the work four through business and industry. The concept of lifelong 
learning must continue to be applied. Adults as well as children arc continu- 
ally m the learning process. We inusi recognize that not everyone will com- 
plete lour years of college People need to be trained for employment, and thc\ 
will need to continue to be trained and retrained at their places ol work if the\ 
are to maintain the skills required ol unlays liigh-iechnology businesses and 
industries. 

Conclusion 

IVes ihc community services ,md coniiniung ediu ation adnunisuaioi market 
internal!} m a different wav ironi oilier college administrators? To some extent. 
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vex but not too differently. As professionals in a community college environ- 
ment, we have an obligation to inform our colleagues of w hat is being done 
and why Others should be treated with dignity and respect — just as we want 
to be treated. If community services and continuing education administrators 
concentrate on doing their job well perhaps this issue will cease to be an issue 
at all. 
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An ideal information system for contract education program 
managers is proposed and a current model is described that 
enables a program operator to measure ike impact of the program, 
provide summary data, and communicate with other providers. 



Using a Management Information 
System Effectively for Contract 
Education Programs 
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As program managers, arc we able to develop an annual business plan as a 
result ol data from the previous years performance? Are we able to manage the 
financial aspects ol our operation? Are we able to identify the effective pro- 
grams and the factors leading to that effectiveness? 

At one lime or another. \vc may have found ourselves m sanations similar 
to the following scenarios Our local governing board has ]usi challenged the 
college president regarding ihe worth ol our contract educatio. program: I low 
do we know companies are benefiting horn ibis eflort and what has the col- 
lege gained from this program? C an we respond quickly to these questions? 

As the managers of a contract education program, we just received a call 
from the Male agency wanting to know how many students and employees our 
program served last year; types, sizes, and numbers of businesses served, and 
the dollars generated ( t m we respond quickly and accurately? 

A ma|or employer w ith a strong pre sl nee m our stale has |iisi contacted 
us and requested that we submit a bid for training services at a sue near our 
college We know that t hey haw worked with community colleges before and 
are vers particulai about the appioachcs used Ho we have anv " inside track' 
communication mechanism for dctoi mining wlm h colleges ihc\ have woiked 
with and. more impouani. what approaches and pricing were successful? 

II our answer was no to am ol thes/ questions then it is time to either 
develop a management information s\siem i\1ls> loi oui progtam 01 nnpiow 
oil 1 1 u 11 en l s\ Mem in this <.ia ol s ( an e him national km nines, w L need a s\ s- 
lein thai can pnwidc Mns kmd ol information c|iuckl\ and ea-ib In this 

1 ■ • ■• , . , i- " 1 . . 1 . 1 . ". 1 ^ > 
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chapter, we present the rationale lor such a system, depict an idea! informa- 
tion system, and describe a system currently in place in one state. California. 

Framework for a Contract Education Management 
Information System 

The system that is developed should be structured so that information is 
obtainable and not just data. One of the definitions of information in Uchsfers 
iWn- World DhUoiuuy (1Q8(^ is a "person or agency answering questions as a 
service to others." in contrast to dahi. which are a "collection of facts and fig- 
ures" where the analyst must have knowledge to draw conclusions. The infor- 
mation retrieved should have relevance and purpose and should be timely, 
accessible, and empowering to the user (Drueker, 1Q8 L )V 

Typically, the contract education program manager will find that if the col- 
lege Mis is used, the information received is incomplete for his or her needs. 
The college system is student -focused in that it provides data on the demo- 
graphics of the students enrolled in the classes (for example, number of stu- 
dents, ethnicity, and gender") and the final grades received. No information is 
provided abom the employer (for example, type and size of the business) or 
the size ot the invoiced contract, nor is there a summan' of past business and 
potential tor future business with this employer, or tracking of any contribu- 
tions that have come to the college as a result of the relationship with this 
employer. 

In addition, contract education manager* need financial tracking capabil- 
ities, much like small business operators. These program managers find that 
they are often a "school within a school." They need a system that enables them 
to generate payroll documents, accounts payable and receivables, or at least to 
notify the appropriate college office that such needs to be done 

The system should be able to evaluate the effectiveness of the training at 
a higher level than just customer satisfaction. This evaluation model should be 
mullifacelcd in that it measures the instructors' and program participants' per- 
formances, ll is also desirable to measure the employees' performance in rela- 
tionship to improved work performance and productivity. In order to evaluate 
the improvement in work performance, a careful assessment has to be done, 
prior to the stall of training, to determine which indicators to use and how 
improvement will be measured iKirkpatnck. The information gathered 

ai this step drives the course content as well as the measurement tools. 

The information received from this type of evaluation not only helps the 
employer (customer 1 ) to justify training costs for current and future training 
programs hut also enables the college manager to quantify the benefits of a 
contract education program to employers. The program manager should be 
able to answer the question "What difference did the training program make?' 
The ability to answer this question becomes a powerful proactive means by 
whkh to \alidaic the contract education program 
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The MIS of the local college should be standardized with systems used by 
other colleges in the state so that information can be collected that describes 
programs and their impact in an aggregate fashion. There is a growing aware- 
ness among state policymakers that customized training conducted by com- 
munity colleges benefits both the communities and the individuals trained. 
Practitioners need to agree on a means of measuring successful implementa- 
tion and. then, communicate the results to state policymakers (Jacobs. 1QQ2). 

Finally contract education providers need to seriously consider the bene- 
fits ol becoming part of an "expert nc;\vork" that would enable them to access 
other professionals like themselves for infonmtion-sharing purposes. Contract 
education providers need to realize that they are in a competitive environment 
and are brokers regarding the latest trends and techniques in work force devel- 
opment. Expert networks represent a new dimension, an electronic societal 
and organizational dimension, that did not exist prior to the development of 
computer-aided communication (Peters. 1QQ2V It is through the use of an 
expert network that contract education program managers can identify solu- 
tions, people, and resources for their work force development challenges sim- 
ilar to those described m the introductory scenarios ol this chapter. 

Outlook for the Role of Management Information Systems 

An examination of exemplary business performers of the last two dcuides 
reveals that MISs are a key component of success. Computer networks that 
serve as an inlormational infrastructure and control system continue to play a 
major role in organizations worldwide. This extensive technology is being uti- 
lized by organizations large and small, in part resulting from advances in com- 
puter technology Hardware and operating systems have been developed that 
allow ol'hce automation power that would have been unattainable as rccentlv 
as a decade ago. 

Commensurate with this technical sophistication, there has been an 
important shift in management methods. There is a strong movement that rou- 
tinely subscribes to employee empowerment and a belief that workers, where 
appropriate, should contribute to and share m the organizations most basic 
functions as well as its mission. As part of this employee empowerment, work- 
ers need access to information within the organization in order to make the 
right decisions. The use of computer technology is lundamcntal m this new 
i > rgan i za 1 10 n a 1 ? p p roac h . 

It is essential that workers have tools at their disposal to maximally effect 
organizational productivity, competitiveness, and customer responsiveness. 
This approach is best expressed in the principle ol information responsibility 
tPrucker. NWV The people who are responsible for carrying out the actual 
woik arc. in lad. the best qualified to shape and carry forward their contribu- 
tions to the organization's mission Recognition of the individual as part ol 
icam thnamus is expressed bv investment in personal development and bv 
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provision of appropriate tools and resources. It is in this manner that organi- 
zations become increasingly aware of themselves and the competition. The 
organizations will then know what business they arc in, their key strengths, 
operational parameters, and informational measurement tools. 

A Network Primer 

When discussing an ideal MIS for any enterprise, u is helpful to first consider 
three broad categories of computer technology: applications, networks, and 
operating systems. Applications are programs that provide an interface to the 
user so that he or she can indirectly access and manipulate the computers 
resources. Examples of these programs are the various word- processing, 
spreadsheet, and data base programs with which most people are familiar. We 
ean think of an application as a vehicle to get us to a specific destination. 

Simply put. networks arc computers that are connected together and have 
some level of commonality so they can "talk" to one another. This talking is 
termed pjodvol. To extend this analogy, a network is like a road that connects 
one location to another Protocols, then, are the rules of the road. Networks 
allow for two basic services: resource sharing v working in groups^ and com- 
puter-mediated communication ^communicating with a work groupV Together, 
these services allow users to access remote devices and programs, as well as to 
participate in electronic mail, conferencing, and bulletin boards. 

Operating systems constitute the set of instructions that the computer 
needs to operate itself and its various input and output devices. Operating sys- 
tems may be thought ol as the driver's manual for operating a particular 
vehicle. 

The three categories above, when taken as a whole, allow the magic to 
happen. This integration o! systems comprises the basie binding technology 
essential to doing business loday Indeed, in a setting ol global competitive- 
ness, wherein the high-technology, customer-focused, quality-eontrol-oriented 
plaxers are the survivors, information capability is imperative. 

Ol the two basic services prov ided by networks, resource sharing is con- 
sidered the most vital to business. Resource sharing was the impetus behind 
the development of distributed computer networks (Quarterman, I<W\ The 
benefits are many Equipment and users can be geographically dispersed, costs 
can be shared across the enterp^se, management layers can often be reduced, 
aggregate information can be compounded from detailed data, and incremen- 
tal expansion and redundancy are made easier. However, the irony is that it 
can take considerable resources to partake of resource sharing! 

Computer networks can be cantankerous beasts. They require clever 
design and thoughtful management by skilled technicians if their benefits are 
to be realized Moreover, network operating systems, dedicated linkages, hosi 
equipment, and routmgdevii.es are not cheap. Applications that are meant lor 
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network implementations have to be programmed differently Irom those 
intended for isolated computers. 

Even so. we believe that some degree of computer networking is essential 
to conducting business in the next decade. Community colleges need to real- 
ize the value and efficiency of being part of an expert network. The power of 
leveraging information to improve business decisions will make a major dif- 
ference in the marketplace. lust the ability to take different views of the infor- 
mation, looking at all of it or using the application to filter it, lends vitality and 
immediacy to the information. This ability is often lacking when the same data 
are presented by traditional upward reporting protocols. Viewing the output 
of a data base search that has limited its scope parameters is very different from 
reading a "sanitized" financial report. All levels of management have access to 
the original data without someone summarizing or interpreting the data. 
Access to information has become, and rightly so. more of a seeuritv than a 
political issue. Decision makers and policymakers are now better able to base 
their actions in reality with a view to where the business is actually being car- 
ried out. 

Reality and a Contract Education Management 
Information System Model 

What then is the reality for most contract education providers within a public 
higher education system? It is a time of unrest in higher education. Nowhere 
is this more true than in contract education. Contract education is one of the 
pivotal points around which the paradigm of public education delivery is shift- 
ing. The training requirements of America's work force are demanding alter- 
native methods of curriculum development, class scheduling and location, cost 
accounting, and recruiting. Community colleges arc becoming market-driven. 

Contrast this characterization with the traditional structure, wherein col- 
leges are reimbursed on the basis of course of ferings dial have been sanctioned 
through bureaucratic channels. We stress this difference not to pass judgment 
on either structure but rather to explain why current MISs are more accom- 
modating of the traditional delivery modalities associated with credit curric- 
ula and students Because the main sources of revenue are outside of the 
contract education enterprise, the support systems are outside too This situ- 
ation is well and good for the general computing needs of the college, but 
U olicn leaves the contract education practitioner out of the infonnaiion- 
proc e>Mng activities 

Our goal is to arm contract education practitioners with the basic knowl- 
edge needed 10 articulate their needs in a manner that is understandable to 
MIS personnel. This w\\\ allow them to enlist sufficient asststaiuc and support 
In Mil their Uk al or central Ml^ depa, orient to carry thiough an initiative io the 
appropriate decision-making bodies I he intent is 10 help the contiact educa- 
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tion practitioners who arc relatively naive about computer networks and data 
bases grasp the essential elements necessary to build a case for the establish- 
ment of a contract education MIS of some type in their organization, 

ideally, this system would be integrated with the existing campus MIS. 
However, most college systems are currently large mainframe-based installa- 
tions. Unfortunately, these systems, though powerful, are often problematic. 
Maintenance and redesign are expensive. They may be already operating at 
capacity and are often remotely located in the data-processing department. 

Fortunately, a starter system for contract education does not require the 
sophistication ol the system needed by the rest ol the campus. Also, there are 
man\" possible levels ol networking. Most contract education olfices have at 
least one or two computer workstations at their disposal. These may be con- 
nected to each other. These may be connected with other computers 011- 
campus. which, in turn, may be connected to other computers off-campus, 
and so on While isolated computers are useful, integrated computer networks 
are the ideal. However, where resources do not permit the implementation ol 
a full-blown enterpriscwide network, it is quite feasible utilizing certain appli- 
cation development techniques and simplified telecommunication technology 
to achieve, in effect, the same thing. 

There arc basically two ways of networking over a wide geographical area. 
One is resource-intensive and the other is relatively easy to attain. The first sce- 
nario involves connecting computers via a wide area network (WAN). A WAN 
requires dedicated cabling links between nodes, which allow for high-speed 
tran>mi>sion across a wide band of frequencies. Special operating systems and 
hardware must be used for this type of configuration to function. This type of 
network technology, though powerful, is beyond the reach of all but the most 
successful contract education offices. Where it is feasible, however, remote 
users can take advantage of true interactive applications on shared resources 
Data bases that comply with this design are termed on-line ical-tune systems, or 
baUh update swems. Apart from the obvious advantage of continually fresh- 
ened data, i heir main advantage is ease ol management due to resource shar- 
ing. All users, no matter what their locations, are using the same standardized 
system to access a single related data base A familiar example of this type ol 
network is an airline reservations information system The data base is con- 
stantly being updated by remote users throughout the entire network. 

1 he second scenario is an alternative strategy that gets a contract educa- 
tion office into the game lor considerably less money Although, strictly speak- 
ing, ihese arc not true networks, these "virtual" un compute resc\ that "means 
ptvieiuH systems can take different forms. These solutions are variously 
referred to as distributed data collection networks, lile -transfer-capable bulletin 
boa}ds. and. most commonly \neakei nets Implemented with a wide range of 
sophistication, they are not real time or interactive, but they are affordable. 
Basically, these systems utilize a central data base flanked by several other 
neaiK identical data ba^c Mnutuies that arc diMiilutied 10 the practitioners in 
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the field. The central data base is then updated periodically via floppy disk, 
file transfer !rom a bulletin board, or dial-m modem port*. Thus, the field- 
based systems arc essentially distributed data collection points, w hile the cen- 
tral system is a global report generator. 

California's Contract Education Data Inventory System 

This latter type o( system has been utilized by the California Community Col- 
leges Economic Development Network lED>NeO. In ED>Nci began the 
development of an MIS to undertake a statewide inventor)' of contract educa- 
tion activity. 1 he name of the system is the Contract Education Data Inventory 
System (CEDIS). The purpose of CEDIS is to provide information to the local 
manager, as well as aggregate information on regional and state levels, about 
the scope and breadth of contract education programs. Working closely with 
a statewide committee of contract education practitioners, stall at ED>Nel 
developed CEDIS. In W2-IW3, the system was pilot-tested by n colleges. 
Based on the results of the pilot. C1ID1S was revised and distributed to all 107 
community colleges in California in Fall IW. Pigure 4. 1 depicts the basic 
architecture used to implement CEDIS, 

The approach described here was used for several reasons One is allow- 
ability. Another is the unlikely prospect of bringing an entire education sysiem 
up to a networking technology level sufficient to use an on-line system, such 
as connecting computers via a W AN. Moreover, a relatively low-technology 
approach is often better accepted by casual users. Toward this end. a sysiem 
was dev ised that would be easy to learn and use. It would provide some local 
sue management capability for those who had no automated svstems in place 
Efforts were made to keep the sysiem simple, limiting recorded elements to the 
bare essentials. 

Generally, system design starts with an examination of the work processes 
oi the information unit Un this case, the contract education ofliceV Once the 
dynamics are understood, a sketch of the essential data elements can be drawn. 
Ibis leads eventually to a data structure to contain the elements, a set of rela- 
tions among the elements, assignment to appropriate program objects, and so 
on — m short, a detailed system design. 

The initial design for CEDIS is contract-driven The system iracks ai the 
level ol the employer and not the individual trainee When field-based users 
lirst enter the CEDIS system, they are automatically routed to an area ol the 
program that requires them to supply information about their contract educa- 
tion programs I his is how each distributed system is initialized, so that the 
Lcntral system can keep Provider As data separate from Providers B's. Keep in 
mind that all distributed applications in a sneaker net are identical in all 
respects except lor the information they contain. In other words, the same bot- 
tle can hold any kind ol wine 

A contrail is entered under the organization that holds the umtiact 1'he 
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Figure 4.1. CEDIS Architecture Flowchart 
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system automatically assigns a unique identifier (contract identification num- 
ber^ to each contract, so cross-references can be made to other data bases as 
needed. Users are constrained to a limited number of choices for certain data 
elements. This ensures accuracy and standardization of measurement It also 
speeds data entry. 

Once the program has been initialized, data regarding a contract are input. 
Windows are utilized for ease of entering data, editing, deleting, and so on. To 
add a new contract, the appropriate window is highlighted. This brings up a 
blank contract information screen. The fields are blank and get filled in by the 
user. Similar procedures are followed to edit or delete a record. 

A completed contract information screen is illustrated in Figure 4.2. In the 
completed contract information dialogue box is all the necessary information 
about this contract between one ol the California community colleges and the 
California Highway Patrol. A closer look at the specific contract elements 
shows that groupings may occur based on Standard Industrial Classification 
codes, public versus private agency, company size, and other relevant attri- 
butes. Each element provides a window into adding, editing, or deleting 
records m each of us associated data bases, to which it is linked. 

Once the contract is entered, it takes its place in the contract browse win- 
dow. This window is actually a powerful program object that can be searched, 
filtered, and otherwise manipulated by the user. In the contract browse win- 



Figure 4.2. Completed Contract Information Screen 
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dow is a lisi of contracts by this college as well as the program and services 
delivered for each contract. 

Synchronized with the contract windows are the program information 
windows. These windows are where the use: provides the information about 
specific programs and services, which are then, linked to a specific contract. In 
CEDIS. the user is guided through this process in a manner that builds a stan- 
dardized program code. This enables measurement of activities within any par- 
ticular program. A list of codes has been developed that enables all courses and 
services to be classified. 

Once all of the data lor the collection period have been entered, the user 
invokes a utility pull-dow n menu for export to ED>Net. This produces a com- 
pressed file of all data structures needed by the central system. Having accom- 
plished this, the user can then use one of the three methods illustrated in 
Figure 4.1. The user could use mail or courier, modem via a bulletin board sys- 
tem ^BBS\ or lile transfer protocol on Internet. Upon receipt, the file is 
imported into the central system so thai global reports may then he produced 
based on the enure user base. 

The heart of the system is shown in Figure 4.3. the CEDIS master pro- 
gram. There are three windows on this* screen, enabling a triple browse 
provider data base browse, associated contracts or contractor browse, and asso- 
ciated program browse. By highlighting elements in any one of these three win- 
dows, the user can more fully explore the information or data behind these 
elements. 



Figure 4.3. CEDIS Master Program 
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An additional important feature of this system is the query module. The 
query module enables the user to explore the data base and generate reports 
as needed utilizing the data in a useful format. For example, if the user wants 
the report to contain only information on contract amounts greater than 
$5,000 in the fiscal year 1 W3- L )4, he or she can construct the appropriate fil- 
ter, which is then passed to the program to build the report accordingly. This 
Interface thus alleviates the user from the task of having to construct a rela- 
tively arcane computer instruction such as inv_amounl > "5,000" and fis_yr = 
"<W4" This has been simplified considerably to illustrate a point because the 
actual program code required to achieve this functionality is more than one 
hundred lines long. 

Once filters have been developed for reports in prior sessions, they can be 
saved for future use. This is very helpful if one has to prepare reports lor dif- 
ferent audiences utilizing the same information. In this manner, the same 
report could be utilized for senior management, boards of trustees, faculty 
groups, and so on. Each group receiving the report can decide lor themselves 
the level of detail they require of the entire information set. 

This system is but one states initial step toward building an information 
network for contract education providers and others in the arena of commu- 
nity college work force development. The development and adoption of this 
system have been at a relatively modest cost. The capability of this system 
would be enhanced considerably if there were actual dedicated links among 
the users. 

The development and adoption of technology continue to progress. The 
CFPIS model presented here has been revised and updated. To enhance its 
effectiveness as a local site management tool, financial tracking has been added. 
Also, it appears that F.D>Nei and the California community colleges will be 
linked with Internet Internet is a network of computer networks. More than 
ten million people use this worldwide web of eleven thousand interconnected 
computer networks to exchange electronic mail, transfer computer files, search 
data bases, and electronically communicate m real time with other users. 

As the California community colleges link up to Internet, we are enthusi- 
astic about the expansion possibilities that will be provided for CF.01S. the 
expert networks that contract education providers will be able to access, and 
the oveiall improvements in communications We look forward to being able 
to electronically communicate with contract education providers nationwide 
as technology becomes more widely utilized. 
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In order for a community to be successful in recruiting businesses, 
a xarictx of partners must be involved. A true collaborative effort 
must be seen by potential business clients. 



Recruitment Practices: A Community 
Partnership 

Julie Bender, Larry D. Carter 

In this chapter. \vc outline the activities and partnerships that are ixpically a 
part of a communis s effort 10 attract new husiness and industry A key factor 
in the recruitment process is community partnerships. A community must 
conuncc prospective husiness clients that relocation to a new area, which is 
an expensive venture lor any company, is worth the costs. Competition among 
the regions, states, and even localities is fierce and, therefore, demands that all 
ol the resources available through community partnerships he brought to bear 
in the recruitment process. 

It is important for the local com m unit) college to he a player m the 
recruitment effort. This involvement of the college can range Irotn a mmoriu 
partnership in the process to leadership in contacting recruiters and relocat- 
ing clients 

The primary role of the community college is typically to facilitate and 
broker training. In some cases, ihis is a major incentive in a company's evalu- 
ation of a communitx s attractiveness In other cases, issues such as quality ol 
hie and incentives offered by the local community are more important than the 
training issue The community college must, therefore, have a balanced view 
ol its role in the c« mmuniiy partnerships that are vital to success when recruit- 
ing business and industry 

Partners in the Recruitment Process 

Both the direct and the imlnai roles ihai ^ommunux colleges pla\ m recruit- 
ing new business and industry aic important. Community college olhuals need 
to understand how the\ uin support e.onomu development councils, cities 
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and counties, chambers of commerce, local elementary and secondary school 
districts, and other agencies in attracting new business and industry to their 
locale. 

Economic Development Council. If a local county or municipality has 
an economic development council or corporation, that body is typicallv the 
lead player in recruiting, soliciting, offering incentives, and following through 
on efforts to relocate business and industry to die region. A strong economic 
development council can locus the efforts ol the other entities " volved in 
order to maximize the community* image and effectiveness m attracting busi- 
nesses 

Local economic development councils can be stand-alone entities lunded 
solely Irom private source*. In some cases, the economic development body is 
a pnvate-pubiic partnership: in other cases, it is an extension of the local cham- 
ber ol commerce or a consortium of chambers of commerce, in still others, it 
is an actual arm of the city or county government The involvement of the 
community college in the economic development council is essential if edu- 
cation and training needs are evidenced by clients. The college should be rep- 
resented on the economic development board and should be able to broker or 
respond to education or training requests as they arise. 

In most cases, the board ol directors ol the economic development coun- 
cil is a combination of a private-public partnership and. as such, has the best 
opportunity to coordinate packages that may be offered to potential client to 
facilitate relocation 

Cities and Counties. Cities and counties are typically key clement* in 
economic development lor their areas. Where large sums of money arc not 
available for direct incentives to potential clients. Lines and counties* can offer 
a vanetv of noncash incentives, including up-front agreements w ith potential 
clients w ith respect to various infrastructures such as roads, water, sew er sys- 
tems, and utilities Some clients are interested m a reduction ol initial reloca- 
tion expenses, which can be offset by a long-term commitment to the city or 
county Ibis commitment i* evidenced by trade-offs that produce future jobs 
and tax income lor the local municipality in exchange lor up-front assistance 
Thus, the city or count) is in a strategic position to provide varum* infra- 
structure items m exchange for long-term revenues Irom the client that 
relocate*. 

Because time is monev and relocation i*a lengthy process, cities and coun- 
ties can also oiler incentives such as reduced turnaround time in permits and 
.special assistance in interpreting and meeting codes and ordinances that might 
otherwise be undulv restrictive on the clients ability to iclocatc 

Chamber of Commerce. The local chamber of commerce tradittonallv 
has a strong lole in the economic development of the communit\ Vcrv often 
in role is 10 serve as an ombudsman lor small businesses in the local commu- 
nity m relation to c itv and countv policies, none codes, and so on Main cham- 
ber^ of i ommcn e ha\ c i \ ohed into i In a onomu dc\ i lopnu nt .tieiu as i|n 
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local representatives for recruiting large businesses and industry. This new role 
generally requires a different set of procedures for dealing extensively with 
businesses outside the community. The advent of economic development bod- 
ies separate from the chamber of commerce was in part a result of this need. 
Although this role is generally filled by the economic development council or 
corporation, the chamber of commerce still has a strong role to play in the 
panr-Tship. 

the chamber ol commerce still represents the "flavor" of it^ community 
This flavor may lake the form ol quality of life, business friendliness by the city 
or count}; and the general tax structure of the state and the cily. The chamber 
has the ability to promote the community in conjunction with the economic 
development council. The chamber is seen as an accurate reflection of how 
business is done in that community and thus, in terms of integrity the cham- 
ber affects how the community is viewed by the client. 

School Districts. When ehiel executive officers tCliOs) of companies 
who are facing business relocation look for a barometer ol quality of life in 
the community one of the first indicators they examine is the local school sys- 
tem. Company executives who make relocation decisions are very much con- 
cerned about whether their employees' children will have quality schools to 
attend. 

The school districts are often seen to relied the quality ol the work lorcc 
available in hiring new employees. Some companies look at percentage of high 
school graduates, percentage of those who continued their education, as well 
as the percentage of college graduates as indicators of the availability and qual- 
ity ol the labor force Strong school system* general!} have strong community 
support. These communities are generally good places to live in that commu- 
nity support is multidirectional, encompassing other acii vines m the com- 
munity 

Postsecondary Education. The community college should be in a prime 
position to serve a^ a broker lor a variety ol training and education needs. The 
needs ol clients Irom business and mdustrv may exceed the capability ol the 
local community college. However, that docs not preclude the community col- 
lege Irom facilitating the role ol the university, vocational school, or private 
trainers l hat can be ol assistance 

Very often indu: tries prefer one-stop shopping and like 10 deal with one 
point ol contact If the community college positions itscll in this manner, it can 
still asses^ the need lor training, develop the customized training package lor 
i he particular business, and then av>isi in making the appropriate contacts that 
can deliver the necessary services In this way the community college main- 
tains us visibility and tontau with the industry and performs the junction ol 
facilitator 

Anoihei advantage o! ihe facilitator role is that the evaluation ol the train- 
ing program is accomplished In one cuius and the loinnuimi} college is 
plu ed m i he additional role ol evaluaior ol training piogiams 1 lies* r .as 
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should he evaluated in terms of he* well they met the needs identified dur- 
ing assessment. 

Other Agencies. The hroker model described in the previous section can 
he used to access other agencies that arc part of the training network. The com- 
munity college as deliverer should be familiar with the federal and state pro- 
grams that arc available in support of training needs in business and industry. 
The proper agency to be used is generally determined by the sice and nature 
ol the business or industry, the products they produce, and the type of labor 
force they employ. 

The Job Training Partnership Act (JTPAX implemented through local 
employment and training offices, provides training funds for specific indus- 
tries if the individuals trained are in at least one of the disadvantaged or dislo- 
cated worker categories in which IT PA programs specialize. These programs 
vary from summer youth programs, basic skills programs, and retraining for 
new occupations to career education programs for dislocated workers. In addi- 
tion, some JTPA lunds flow through state coordinating agencies, which pro- 
vide direct grants to community colleges for certain kinds of training programs. 

The U.S. Department of Labor is also in the business of training and is a 
possible source of funds for such activities. Labor unions are also in the train- 
ing business, largely through apprenticeships A states department ol labor is 
typically a good contact for information regarding union programs and U S 
Department of Labor funding. 

Lor companies that have fewer than five hundred employees, the U.S. 
Small Business Administration provides direct training to small businesses as 
well as grants for agencies that are interested in assisting such businesses. In 
most states, the Small Business Administration funds small business develop- 
ment centers that exist for the sole purpose of providing counseling and start- 
up business assistance lor small businesses. In addition to such initial assistance, 
many chambers of commerce, cities, and community colleges provide contin- 
uing assistance (or small businesses. 

Recruiting the Client 

Business recruitment is a highly competitive act i\ n\ across the United 
States Hundreds ol communities arc competing lor a limited number of 
hack-oMice locations, new manufacturing plants, and new distribution 
facilities Communities, to be competitive, must take a team approach to 
economic development. 

lo be an effective member ol this team, community colleger and voca- 
tional schools should view their role with companies as long-term and mar- 
ket-driven Recruiting a company is only the first step m the process ol 
developing a training partnership with the employer I'he goal should be to 
establish a long-term relationship i hat results in bottom-line cost and tune sav- 
ings iii the employer The training provide must de-ign progiams with the 
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user in mind rather than try to make the users needs conform to existing insti- 
tutional programs. 

This section answers three questions for the training provider: tP "How 
can I most effectively package and market my training programs to business 
and industry?" \2) "What arc the typical steps in recruiting a new company to 
the community ?" "What role do incentives, particularly training incentives, 
play in a company's* site selection decision?"' 

Marketing. Communities vary in their economic development el forts. 
Some economic development groups are parts of chambers of commerce, oth- 
ers are government agencies, and still others are public-private partnerships. 
In some stales, the state organization plays a lead role in economic develop- 
ment, whereas in other states, a support role. Whatever the configuration of a 
community's program, the training provider should approach economic devel- 
opment with the following directives in mind: 

Be a memhei of the network. To be a pan of the economic development 
network, the plan and the players must be known. The state, regional, and 
local economic dcvelopmciv agencies should have strategic plans. The train- 
ing provider's and economic development agency's plans should reinlorce 
each other It is also necessary to know how the area's economic devel- 
opment organizations are structured and who the key players are in these 
organizations. 

Be a pan of the local paitnership. Every community should have a business 
recruitment team that is coordinated by the local economic development 
agency This team should involve the top business and government leadership 
in the community. As experts m industry training, community colleges and 
vocational schools should play an important role on this team. With the grow - 
ing importance given to woik force development issues by companies, partic- 
ipation by the community's training providers is essential. 

Involve top institutional leadership in the program. The president of the com- 
munity college or vocational school should be a member of this team. His or 
her involvement makes a statement to prospects and to the community that 
economic development is a top institutional priority. 

Make the pio&iam a top priority. In addition to the president's involvement, 
a high-level staff person should he designated to serve as the college's repre- 
sentative to business on a day-to-day level. This person should be responsible 
lor coordinating the training providers' services to industry. The college or 
school representative should be able to speak industry's " language" and, most 
important, be able to deliver services to clients. 

Be iciuh to hit the &wund mnning To become part of the business recruit- 
ment team, the college or school representative should be trained in working 
with pro>pccts and should have professional marketing materials and a stiong 
picscntation 1 he local economic development ageiu\ can provide "ambas- 
sador'' naming so that the college contacts are familiar with the communitvs 
oxetall picscntation I he college or school should have a presentation to clients 
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that answers these questions: "What customized training services can you 
deliver?" and "What is your track record?'* (Incorporate success stories/) In 
preparing the materials and presentation, keep in mind that quality is as 
important as content in creating the right husiness image for the institution 
and for the community. 

Steps in Recruiting. The process of recruiting a company to a commu- 
nity begins with lead generation and ends with the company establishing a 
facility in the local community. Here arc the typical steps in business recruit- 
ment: 

1. Generate prospect leads. Leads arc generated through the economic 
development agency's business recruitment program. The goal of the program 
is to generate leads in businesses and industries that the community has tar- 
geted for their growth potential and fit with the regions assets. 

The local economic development entity should focus its lead generation 
efforts on relationship marketing. Advertising, direct mail and media relations 
should be used to create awareness of the community and to position it in the 
marketplace. Do not. however, rely on advertising to generate bona fide 
prospects. Instead, focus on the referral network. By and large, economic 
development prospects are generated through relationships. Referrals most 
commonly come from the development industry trcal estate, construction, 
engineering, and architectural firms), professional service firms (Jaw and 
accounting, primarily), the financial industry, and contacts in the companies. 
Relocating a company is a big decision. Decision makers start the process by 
talking to people they know. 

2. Qualify the prospect. The job of the economic developer is to qualify the 
prospect. Careful screening of prospects is important so that the economic 
developers time is spent on the right projects. On a very basic level, a poten- 
tial clients responses to the following questions can help the developer iden- 
tify legitimate projects: lype of contact U'or example, consultant, manufacturer, 
distributor, provider of business services, real estate developer, real estate bro- 
ker or agent V? Number of employees? Expansion or relocation? Possible or in 
progress? Headquarters or branch operation? Age of company? Type of infor- 
mation or services most helpful to company at this time (for example, site 
selection services, economic or demographic profile, housing and quality-of- 
hfc information, personal telephone call)? 

I-conomic development staff typically sift through large numbers of 
inquiries to qualify an active prospect. To illustrate this point, the Metro Den- 
ver Network ui regional economic development organization) tracked prospect 
activity from January NQ1 to July 1*-)Q2. During that time, the network han- 
dled 664 inquiries for information Of the 664 inquiries, 7^ became active 
piospects 

} Make the \n\tidl umdaf livery active prospect should have an assigned 
amount executive who coordinates all information to the client 'I he account 
executive sci\c> as the single point of contact lor the ihent and ensures that 

o ( 
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the client is given consistent information. An assigned account executive is 
essential for delivering exceptional customer service to prospects. The quality 
of customer service can be as important as the community's other features in 
the client's site selection decision 

In initiating contact with the agency, the client may call on its own behalf 
or may use a contact in the community. Larger companies may use site selec- 
tion consultants to represent them. 

The initial package that is sent to the client should respond to the clients' 
request without a proliferation of unrequested material and should be received 
by the client as soon as possible. Demonstrating an ability to respond quickly 
may be as important as the actual contents of the package. 

The initial package to the client should contain overall community infor- 
mation as well as background on customized training. The package informa- 
tion may cover available land and facilities, local business climate and labor 
supply access to supplies and services, level of public services, transportation 
and distribution facilities, environmental issues, utility availability and cost, 
and well as training programs. 

4. Hosf the site visit. Through follow-up with a client, the economic devel- 
oper further qualifies the client. Once the developer establishes the projects 
legitimacy, the goal should be to get the client to visit the local area. A site visit 
is a must if the community is ultimately going to secure the project. The pros- 
pect's site selection team may consist of one or several people. In some cases, 
the company sends an advance person, who will plan a site visit for a larger 
team. Some companies send a real estate team (physical site issues), a human 
resources team (Jabor quality, cost, and supply), and a quality-of-life team 
i schools, housing, and cultural and recreational amenities). 

Larger companies may have corporate real estate executives in charge of 
iheirsite searches. Increasingly, companies are making the human resources 
director an important member of the site selection team. 

The economic developer must determine who within the company will 
make the site selection recommendations and the decision. Knowing the deci- 
sion makers "hoi buttons" is critical The economic developer's job is to coor- 
dinate the community's business recruitment team and to work with the 
company in establishing a schedule of meetings and tours for the visn 

"I he community's business recruitment team should match executive lev- 
els and functions with the prospects team If the prospects CLO visits the com- 
munity, the community should reciprocate with CF.O-lcvcl representatives. 

Puring the client's first visit, a briefing should be conducted. The format 
can vary, but a menu-driven audiovisual presentation is an effective means ol 
tailoring the information to meet the clients needs The community 's presen- 
tation must be tailored to the interests of the client. Nothing loses the client's 
attention faster than having to sit through a presentation of unwanted infor- 
mation I he presentation should provide an overall business introduction to 
i he community I sing a computer menu, one uin selcu see lions on commit 
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niiy history, quality of life, business statistics, or regional transportation, 
depending on the client's time and interest. Whatever the contents of the pre- 
sentation, the economic developer must set the meeting agenda to maximize 
the value of the clients time in the community. 

In addition to the briefing, the economic developer should arrange lor 
other members of the economic development team to he piesent at the site 
visit meeting to answer the company's questions. The team should have a pre- 
pared agenda for the meeting and should he briefed ahead ol time about the 
client by the economic developer. 

Alter the briefing, clients visit with resource people in the community. 
Because the work force is an important issue, many clients want to visit with 
the human resources directors of local companies in addition to reviewing 
published information. In meeting with human resources directors, the clients 
often ask questions about labor availability and quality. The sue visit team may 
also ask about the services provided by local community colleges and voca- 
tional schools. These meetings arc often held without the economic developer 
and community college representatives in the room so that the candor of local 
companies is not impeded 

The local economic development team should strive to increase its closure 
rate with companies who make site viMts. The closure rate is a ^ood indicator 
e f the eflectiveness of the team in attracting companies to the community. For 
example, belore the creation of the Metro Denver Network, the Denver met- 
ropolitan areas estimated closure rate on site visits was about one-third: that 
is. one-third of the companies who visited Denver selected the metropolitan 
area as a business location. After six years in existence, the network has 
increased us closure rate to about two-thirds reflecting a tremendous improve- 
ment in community marketing. 

5. Follow up Alter the initial site visit, the economic developer should fol- 
low up with the client, delivering additional information and preparing lor 
subsequent visits by the company. Again, the local response should be coor- 
dinated by the account executive 

Initial contact with the company is just the first step. Patience is a virtue 
in business recruitment Site selectors may start with a long list ol states and 
Lines and cull the list by painstakingly evaluating potential sites m relation to 
company criteria. As site selectors locus on communities that meet their needs, 
communities may have to survive a first, a second, and even a third cut. 

Companies may also refine site selection criteria as they obtain new infor- 
mation. By the end ol the site selection process, the project definition may have 
completely changed. As projects evolve, business recruitment teams must 
demonstrate their flexibility and willingness to work with ihe piospecl 

Projects may also be put on hold or dela\ed by the compain To be mu- 
(.e^sful. business development leqtuies sustained, consistent clfoii ovci a long 
period ol lime Ntc selection decisions can lake two 01 ihiee \eais 

I thical Considerations. Ku> ethical ivairs that olteii ahM. m busmen 
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recruitment are confidentiality and negative selling. Policies on these issues 
should be clearly conveyed to all members of the economic development team 
before business recruitment begins. 

All client information should be kept extremely confidential. Leaks about 
company plans or intentions can prevent any further consideration of the 
community and seriously damage the credibility of the local economic devel- 
opment program. To preserve client confidentiality, the economic developer 
normally assigns the prospect a code name or client number. 

11 a leak occurs, company management may be deluged by complaints 
Irom its employees w ho were unaware of relocation considerations and by calls 
from realtors and other salespeople. Sensitive information may be revealed to 
the company's competitors This type of disruptive activity could cause the 
company to abandon its relocation plans altogether. 

Another ethical issue is negative selling, that is. pointing out negatives of 
a competing community. While it is acceptable to use comparative data show- 
ing what one's own community has to oiler compared with other cities, it is 
not okay to "knock the other guy." Let the clients draw their own conclusions 
about the competition. The economic development presentation should focus 
on the community's assets and how negative attributes are being addressed. To 
prevent negatixc selling, a code of ethics should be adopted by all parties 
invoked m area marketing. 

Incentives. Incentives arc the most widely publicized and most misun- 
derstood aspect of economic development Project publicity often focuses on 
incentives, although there usually are many other factors in the site selection 
process that are more important. 

In situations where two or more competitors are rated equally m relation 
to project criteria, incentives can be a tiebreaker in a deal. Their real signifi- 
cance, however. is usually not m relation to the project's bottom line because 
the dollar amounts are small compared to the total project cost. Incentives are 
often bcit used as a good-faith effort to show a community 's commitment to a 
project If a company is using incentives as its leading criteria m site selection, 
this may not be a project that the community should pursue. 

Incentives should be used judiciously. Fach project considered for incen- 
tives should be evaluated against a set of incentive criteria that makes sense lor 
the community. Sample incentive criteria are as follows: U > Competition: Is an 
incentive package necessary to be compeutixe with other potential locations 
tor the business? 71/iycf imiusfn Is the business being considered for an 
incentive package in a targeted industry? \ V Gvdmvonliincvs of lOtnpany: What 
is the quality oi the lompany that is seeking uucnmcs^ Is it well known 
regionally oi nationally ? N it well established in the marketplace 0 Hoes it have 
a good credit history • ^ Rcm»n on imrvmicn/ What is the anticipated return 
on investment lo ihe i ity oi region in terms o\ ia\ revenues and to the iom- 
nuimty in terms of jobs and payrolP tAn economic impact model can be devel- 
oped io gauge the iiium on investment * »^ /< wf</\;< Poes the nty^ 
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participation leverage incentive dollars from other sources such as state and 
county government? 

In olfcrirg incentives to companies, consider the use ol training assistance 
or infrastructure improvements. If the company later downsizes or relocates, 
the community still has the benefit of a trained work force, physical improve- 
ments to the site, or both 

Examples of Community Partnerships 

How community colleges can assist in new business recruitment efforts is per- 
haps best decribed through illustrations of several community partnerships at 
Community College ol Aurora, Central Piedmont Community College, and 
Redlands Community College. 

Aurora Briefing Center One example of the outgrowth of a strong com- 
munity partnership is the Aurora Briefing Center, located on the campus ol the 
Community College of Aurora in east Denver. Colorado. Although the site was 
orignally designed as the boardroom for the college, located next to the Pres- 
ident's Office, the community partnership that evoked among the college, the 
city ol Aurora, the Aurora Chamber of Commerce, and the Aurora Economic 
Development Council spawned the idea ol converting the boardroom to a 
briefing center for profiling the community to potential relocation clients. 

The concept centered around a leading edge audiovisual presentation, 
complete with a la*er disk video, a mouse-controlled menu, and computer- 
based programming. The college agreed to allow the A\urora Economic Devel- 
opment Council 10 have the highest priority in scheduling the room for clients 
making site visits to Aurora. Thus, the boardroom became the Aurora Briefing 
Center. The college ha* second priority in scheduling any activities* other than 
I hose involving an Economic Development Council client 

The city of Aurora and t he Aurora Economic Development Council each 
contributed matching funds to the upgrading ol the briefing center. In addi- 
tion. Humana Hospital and Compreiare contributed to I he project. In-kind 
clonal ions were given by M. A Mortcnson. a contractor; International Design: 
and the Development/Design Consortium. 1 he audiovisual package was fur- 
nished at a discounted rate by C imarron International, a local media eloign 
company 

When a prospective client visit* Aurora, the Ium slop i* the Aurora Brief- 
ing Center This is where ihc audiovisual showcasing of Aurora is presented. 
Ii provide* maximum opportunity for the customized training office at the col- 
lege to vimi with a client about potential naming needs, il required 

I he briefing center fun her provides a one-stop shopping package lor the 
i hem and allow* flexibility in profiling Aurora through a menu-driven audio- 
visual production I he briefing ictitei aUo *ei\e*a^a ph\Mial lemmdcr to 
uu:iiis o| ihr line parineiship thai exists among the Aiuora I lonomu Devel- 
opment t i mm ii. the uiv ami ihc t ollcgc 
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Central Piedmont Community College. The state of North Carolina uti- 
lizes an economic development strategy that relies heavily on training incen- 
tives to attract new industry. For example, the state allocates resources to train 
employees ol new and expanding industries through a program administered 
by the state's community college system. The program works as follows The 
deneral Assembly appropriates funds each year for the new-industry program. 
Administratively the Department of Community Colleges receives the funds 
and reallocates them to colleges based on individual project needs. These dol- 
lars are expended not only to attract new businesses to North Carolina but also 
to serve the needs of companies going through significant expansions. 

Each community college that has potential projects in us service area 
works locally with organizations that are interested in economic development 
to make business prospects aware ol the training services offered by the col- 
lege Without fail, one of the economic development players is the local cham- 
ber of commerce Typically, an economic development team is formed. Team 
members include, at a minimum, the college's new industry director and one 
or more individuals |rom the chamber of commerces economic development 
group. This team interacts with the potential client to make the company aware 
ol i he training incentive package available to relocating linns. 

As an example oi how this partnership between the community college 
and the local chamber of commerce works, the industry relocation team of the 
Charlotte Chamber ol Commerce recruited First Data Corporation to Char- 
lotte. The company develops and sells complete software systems lor health 
tare organizations. Fan ol the incentive lor the move was the promise that 
Central Piedmont Community college would provide extensive training (or 
FiiM Pata m order to enable its work force to reach productive skill levels At 
present. C'entral Piedmont Community College has delivered multiple classes 
to almost eve i a - Fust Pata employee Courses range from Introduction to Com- 
puter skills to Complex >\>tcm Integration There is no charge to the company 
for ibis training 

What arc the benefits to each partner in this approach' 1 For the commu- 
nis college, the answer 1- obvious Fconotnic development is part ol the col- 
leges mission, and establishment ot ties with new industry leads to long-term 
relationships m which the companies continually look to the college to meet 
then naming and education needs For the chamber of commerce, there is 
access to a service that benefits us members For the company, the benefits 
include a comprehensive naming package that includes m-depth naming 
need- analysis customized screening and evaluation, curriculum development, 
i usiomized collide drltvcrv. and naming facilities and equipment And lor the 
tommuniiv at large the paiinership vtekU business and mkIimia growth, thus 
more |ob? 

Rcdlands Community College. I eader-hip piogiamniing and training 
as a new loimai oi communis ediuanon eauded ihiough a K\a! i omniums 
< ollege l- not a loialK new idea or comniunin services auivin I at !iom it 1 
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However, it can present a "win-win" enhancement of experiences for all con- 
cerned. Harlacher and Gollattseheck v 1 992) cited the building of communi- 
ties as the new rallying point for U.S. community colleges. The term 
community is defined as not only a region to be served but also a climate to be 
created. 

Redlands Community College in HI Reno, in Canadian County Oklahoma, 
believes that leadership development has a direct tie to the quality of life avail- 
able in a community and thus has a strong relationship to economic develop- 
ment It is necessary to have a strong community to assist existing and new 
businesses with access to services and to provide a high quality of life to their 
employees. Redlands has gone even further in its climate creation by estab- 
lishing and operating Leadership Canadian County, a leadership development 
and networking program. 

Forerunners of this county leadership program were team-taught leader- 
ship courses that were part of a model consortium effort that included the Kel- 
logg Foundation, the Phi Theta Kappa academic honor society, and pilot 
community colleges nationwide. Based on this recognition of need for local 
community- based networking. Leadership Canadian County evolved. 

) list as business operations and educational institutions study change and 
impact. Leadership Canadian County surveys various quality-of-lifc issues. In 
order to ensure a blend of the actual and the potential, the leadership project 
elicits responses, discussion, and recommendations on each topic Thus, infra- 
structure or police and fire services nol only are site- witnessed and discussed 
bv participants but also follow-up responses are given to various city and county 
groups and councils stud\ ing the topic. This reality-based but free-thinking 
design entails review in focused, concerned, quality-enhancement formats 
where shared ideas and pooled resources can be tested for future application. 

By making Leadership Canadian C ounty an informed, committed, and 
involved program. Redlands c ommunity C ollege has given the county today 
and in the year 2000 and bexond a foundation to improve its economic cli- 
mate and its standard of living for citizens of all ages. People with reality-based 
ideas and talents can create enthusiasm, desire, and the determination to pro- 
pel themselves and their communities forward, thus allowing Canadian 
Countv to meet die challenges of the future in a shared, planned, and empow- 
eied profile. 

c anadian C ounty includes seven separate communities-, with an overall 
population approaching one hundred thousand people. No specialized grant 
or local college budget has been created, and no release time personnel base 
been assigned to this program, but a climate-building commitment to enhance 
RedlaiuU Community c ollege by enhancement of the publics served has been 
made based on a belief in people Redlands Community College agrees with 
the c ommission on tin- lutuicol t ommuniu Colleges vNSS* that the most 
^ hallengmg ta-L before our i olk ge and all i ommuniu i ollege* in the future w 
the building and lebiuldmg ol om communities to the ultimate end of build- 
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ing learning communities that empower people to participate m cominuoUM 
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As a result of the need of U.S. industry to become more competithe 
with foreign markets, issues sm rounding workplace literacy have 
emerged. In many instances, our current work force is illiterate in 
relationship to the new environment oj the workplace. 



Beyond Work Force Literacy: 
The Hidden Opportunities 
of Environmental Literacy 



Bob Gumming 



What Really Happened to Put Us in This Mess? 

Over ihc pasi ten years, a massive change ha> occurred in the American work- 
place, one that has redefined ihc naiure of work as well as ihc lype of workers 
needed. Essentially, ihree major factors can he seen as integral parts ol the 
change and responsible for the United Slates' slow start toward becoming glob- 
ally competitive The primary lorce driving this translormation was. and 
remains, advancing technology {I' S. Pepartment of liduealion. l L > L )2^ 

11 we had conducted a survey ol business and industry ten years ago and 
asked the question "Are literacy issues a major concern in productivity?" ihc 
answer would have probably been no Prior to the introduction of the com- 
puter to the manulaciuring arena, the majority of workers had a sufheicnt 
level ol basic skills required to measure, assemble, and produce product* 
I low ever, once the computer and us related tee h no logics became permanent 
liuuro in industries acro» tin- nation and around the world, what formerly 
>ufliccd a> bask skills were no longer enough ioda\ s woikcis are required 
to make complex decisions, operate sophisticated numerically controlled pro- 
duction equipment, and undeisland new and intricate toiuepts siieh 
as pailicipative management. siatislieal process eontrol. and |UM-m-lime 
production 

1 he s L \ond lactor allcuing I' ^ compctilivcnc^ n naming \\ hen the liisi 
ol the new k\huologn> wcr- introduced there \\,b a glut ol woiker^ on the 
mai Kci w ii h appiopt iak ^kilU I mplo\ < r^ were able to m'K\ t the top i audi- 
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dates for these new positions rather than promote from within, thus little 
investment was made to provide training for the existing work force. As a 
result, both the employer and the employee lost and the competitive edge 
slipped further from Americas grasp. 

On a collision course with these trends was the third lactor. changes in the 
pool ol future workers. While technology continued to increase the demands 
lor higher basic skills, the number ol available qualified workers had been 
exhausted. Seventy-live percent ol the people who will constitute the Ameri- 
can work force in the year 2000 are adults today (Chisman. 1 Employers 
are reaching out to less qualified workers to develop cntrv -level work forces 
U* S. Department of Education. W2V 

So now we know what happened. But what are the solutions to this prob- 
lem and how can we capitalize tomorrow on the investments we must make 
todav? 

Environmental Literacy Versus Basic Skills Literacy 

Today, literacy in the workplace has taken on a new perspective We no longer 
can limit literacy to reading, writing, and the abilitv to perform mathematical 
calculations. Workplace literacy encompasses much more, as highlighted tn 
W'r ':phuc Basks- 7'lic Skills I : .n\plo\as Want tCarnevale. Gainer, and Meltzer. 
K>88) seven specific skill areas were identified as critical to today's work force. 
In addition to reading and writing and mathematics skills, learning to learn, 
problem soKing. sell-cstcem. teamwork, and organizational c Ifcctivcncss arc 
rnvv included. This is a prescription lor a well-rounded worker who has 
acquired a number ol discrete skilU and w ho has the capabiluv to acquire more 
sophisticated skills when necessary it.arncvale. darner and Meltzer. 

Another way ol looking at this 'new-wave literacv" was presented to me 
several \cars ago as cn\ ironmental literacv. which is the ability to function 
within a spei i tic environmrnt iPavis. I OKOV |-or example, the hist tunc we 
ira\el to a new city, we may not know sued names or locations ol hotels and 
services I'oi a short period, we are illiterate within this new environment. Tak- 
ing this \iniL' theory to the workplace, we can >cc that as statistical pnucss 
control is introduced, ihe employee must learn how to plot charts, compute 
mathematical equations, and report Mgmhcant findings L "mil trained and com- 
fonablc within this new environincni the empKwce cannol luncuon m a 
totally literate manner 

1 hose who have experience in dealing w ith many cliflercnt companies and 
oiganizalions ha\e found that the majontv of services requested revolve around 
Kmi skills -uch as mathematical computation or language comprehension and 
lommunuation Miuc main c mplovcr-. are onlv lanuhai w ith educational 
aihievemeni as measured bv oracle levels, thev ask t hat the institutional pio- 
gsam increase t Ik grade level of the einphnee bv a spci ifu amount I lovvevci 
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most experienced workplace instructors now regard grade levels as irrelevant 
lor workplace programs. The preferred approach is to develop competencies 
that relate directly to the tasks required m a specific job. Therefore, the mea- 
surement is based on competence attainment or. in other words, increases in 
the employees' environmental literacy. 

Conducting Environmental Literacy Audits 

Over the past lew years. I haw had the opportunity to \von< on three separate 
projects m which environmental literacy audits were conducted. These audits 
were designed to identify the specific competencies ol a job that, when 
attained, would provide the employee with the capacity to be both flexible 
ublc to change jobs within the same organization^ and mobile (able to mow 
between organizations^ I he audits met the employer's needs ol determining 
company -specific competencies validated by effective employees and reducing 
turnover while maintaining a stable, effective, well-trained work force m order 
to compete effectively 

Based on the aforementioned del mi lion ol environmental literacy, eight 
individual categories were surveyed' ]ob-specific skills, basic skills, preem- 
ployment skills, work maturity skills. Lommunication skills, learning to learn, 
organizational cllectivcncss. and teamwork skills Two instruments were 
designed to conduct the audit The lust was a questionnaire, which was used 
for multiple-level interviewing to obtain input from managers. supervisors, and 
emploxees I he instrument used open-ended questions 10. fusi, solicit initially 
direct responses to the formal iicms and Mien provide the opportunity to inter- 
view ee> for informal discussion and follow-up questions or response elabora- 
tion?*. I he questionnaire moved, in order, horn spcuhc to general, from key 
words to roles, from soft data to hard data, and from formal language to infor- 
mal language isec I xhibit o 1 1 

The second instrument was an informal observation checklist ol organi- 
zational cnvnonmcni and behavior iscc l:\hibti h 2V I'singthis instrument, 
the mierviewer touiecl the worksite and observed multiple characteristics that 
allcclcd the workplace environment 

Oiue i he audits were complete and the data compiled, a list of appropri- 
ate skills area^ was developed The information derived from literacy audits 
van a-sKi i ho employe i in the development ol accurate fob descriptions and 
employee evaluations, provide the employee wiih a sound loundanon on 
which to build skills in specific areas, and furnish educaiois wiih compclcn- 
i ic*> that can be used in designing auricula I \.unples ol skill areas identified 
b\ a literacy audit ol a medical front of lice include c 1 > knows terms connected 
w uh nisuiam e doc umenis, \ c ategonzes c alls by ontent . person, and action 
needed. • ^ uses propel iclentilicaiKMi w ben answ ering I he u Kphonc and c4* 
estimales acc iiKik l\ leqiuied waitinu linn ioi paiieni- 
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Conducting Customized Work Forci- Training 



Exhibit 6.1. Interview Schedule 

1 Is there a written job description for this occupation? 
Is there a copy available for use in this literacy audit? 

2 What are the five major skills of an effective employee? 

V What are the live most tmpoitant reasoning/thinking skills ol an effective 
employee? 

4 What are the five most important interpersonal relationship skills an cllec- 
live employee uses with lelk w workers and supervisors'? 

5 What are five specific job skills that arc most important to be an effective 
employee? 

0 What are the five learning or training skills that are most important to be 
an effective employee? 

7 Does the organization use forms to document tasks and activities 7 

If yes. what are the five written communications skills that are most 

important to be an v ifective employee? 
8. Does the organization use a formal performance appraisal s\stcm 7 

If yes, is the occupation under audit included in the system? 

Mow often arc formal performance appraisals conducted? 

vAnnually Semiannually Quarterly Other 1 

L ) Does the organization use company manuals? 

If yes. how are they used? 
Orientation 

Policies and procedures 
Work directions 
Other 

10. Does the company have an organizational chart? 

Is a copy available tor use in this literacy audit process 7 

1 1 Does the company have a formal quality program? 

II yes. what is the employees' role in the program 7 
12. Rules of the organization/business 

Are the\ formal dor example, orientation manual - < J or mtormal 



What purpose do the Niks serve? 

Safety Conlormits Other 

What assumptions about the relationship ol employees to the business 
do the rules suggest 7 

Do the rules suggest management orcmploxce altitudes/behaviors^ 
Does the busine^ have rules lor drcWappcaraiu e 7 
Arc thc\ generally loilowed vobser\ation * 7 
What purposes do the\ serve? 

\\k\\ l onforinitv ... i Mhcr 

Whai attitudes do thev icw al 7 
low aid emploxee^ 7 
Tow aid i ustomei^ 
Do the lule^ i oiumimiiau I he l-.nul- o! k ha\ i >i tin Imimik * - \ ..hu ^ 
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Exhihil 6.1. Uenimued> 

I > In vour own words, whai is the company's main purpose? 
14 What key words or phrases are used In employees rcgardmi; ihe compa- 
ny's purpose? 

I 5 What are ihe ihree most important roles o! an elleeuve employee? 
lo How does an elfcuivc employee In mio the overall purpose ol die com- 
pany? 

1 7. I low does ihis specific |oh rehue lo getting oiher company posiiions? 

18. Po vou have any comnienis oi questions you would like lo add? 



Hxhihit 6.2. Informal Behavioral Observation Checklist 

! W here is the location ol the work activu\ m relation to the rest ol the 
organization? 

c entral Peripheral either 

1 Mirroundings 

Is the work area accessible uhsahlcd^ and easy to reach? 
Is the work area scoured? Are there locked d^ors? Fences- 
No I Vespassini; sij;ns? Visitor Report to Olhce si*;ns? 
Iknldim; guards? What purposes do they serve? 

Po the securuv precautions surest any underbuy assumptions about 
the relationship between business nnd employees? 
> l.nvironment 

What are the architectural leatures ol thi hmldin^s^ 

W hat kind of activities does it seem to encourage? 

What purposes does die architecture seem designed to serve? 

What kinds ol special lacilitics does it have? 

W hat kinds ol objects are visible? 

Pictures? Ngns? W hat about? 

hanners/lla^s? Irophies? 

Mottoes? il.ist/quoie^ . 

Who are the people pictured m the halls, on the bulletin boards, and 
named m plaques in the business? 
I or whai reasons are they honored? 
W hat are the common characteristics ol these employees? 
On the basis ol these models, can you make any mlerences about the val- 
ues ol the ou;ani:ational culture? 
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Exhibit 6.2. uvwmuedJ 
\\ hai kinds ol attitudes do these items portrav ? 
Rules/Regulations 

Human activities uvlehrations. informal activities, and so on^ 
\\ hat kinds ol activities does the business seem to honor in such 
objects? 

Does the environment suggest any inferences about the kinds oi 

aclmtics the business values most? 
How is the facility arranged internallv? 

Olliccs Cubicles Other 

What assumptions about status do the furniture and arrangement suggest? 
What is the interior decoration/appearance like? 

Clean/mes>\? C olorlul/dull? 

Opeii/closed? Comfortable? 
What lines ol communication docs the lacihty seem to encourage? 
What kinds ol behav iors do the lacilities seem to encourage? 
What kinds of equipment arc available for employees to do their work? 

iL'p-io-date and so on?^ 
4. Organizational Act n ines 

What kinds ol rites and rituals arc performed at regular intervals wuhm 
the institution? 

What seem to be die purposes o hese rites and rituak? 

What organizational values do they rcllcu? 

What kinds of s\mbols ulo they involve? 

What roles do employees play m their performance? 

What role do managers play? 

Does the community at large take anv part? 

What cultural beliefs do the rites and rituals encode and transmit to the 
employee? 
^ Interview ing/lnicraelion Issues 

Who noses most ol the questions in the room? 
Who docs most ol the talking? 

Po employees listen attentive!} to their fellow employees? 
What kinds of activities do the employees spend most of their time per- 
forming 1 

What habits or skills do thc^e activities develop or reinforce? 

What inleiences would you make about the information and the skills the 

uiltuie values, most? 

What kinds of models of behavior docs the business provide? 
I low do employees behave? 
I low do employees speak? 
What ehauulenstus do thc\ have in common? 
In what ways do thc\ diller? 
0 Additional Nole^ 




Identifying the Organization's Needs 

When meeting Willi llie company lor ihc first time, the education provider 
must keep in mind that ihe problem, whatever u may he. has probably been 
ignored lor some lime. Bui now the company needs a solution yesterday and 
\\ani> the naming to begin tomorrow so as to have a trained w ork loae b} 
next Monday, rnforiunately quality w orkplace programs cannot be delivered 
on such a short time line Carclul consideration must be given to all phases 
during the development, delivery, and evaluation of any progiam, and there 
musi be a total "buy in" by all panic>. within the organization ailectcd b\ the 
project. Without lln> buy in. the education provider will continually be bat- 
tling with management pushing lor shorter time lines, supervisors refusing to 
release their employees lor training because ol work schedules, union officials 
balking at the assessment and testing ol employees, and employees showing 
lutle or no interest because they lail to see the relevance oi the training 10 their 
jobs For this reason, the development of a project planning team should be 
the first oider ol business lor the second meeting with the company. 

The planning team should consist of upper management uncludmg 
human resources^, supervisors, union representatives, select employees, and 
the education provtder (including the curriculum developed A comfortable 
group ol about eight to ten individuals will work nicely. The purpose ol the 
planning team is to oversee the entire project and deliver technical assistance 
to the education provider. The team will make decisions regarding curriculum, 
deliver) schedules, employees to be served, evaluation methods, and, most 
important, the desired project outcomes 

The first task ol the planning team is to identify the training needs Again, 
the education provider should use caution if presented with a needs statement 
that has been developed prior to the creation ol the planning team. If this is 
the case, key direct questions should be asked by the provider. l : or example, 
what method was used to identify the needs? Who was involved m identify- 
ing the need;?: What tvpes of measurable data exist that confirm the needs? 11 
these questions cannot be answered to the satisfaction ol the prov ider, a for- 
mal needs* analysis should be conducted. None ol the parties will benefit from 
a program that fails to increase employee performance and job satisfaction. II 
u is necessary lor the provider to conduct a formal needs* analysis, several 
issues should be considered hist, and probably most important, the planning 
team should play an integral part m designing the analysts format After all. it 
is their business opeiaiious and employees* that will be analyzed 

Let us assume- that the perceived problem involves basic skills issues In 
conducting the needs analyses, the education provider must first identify the 
job tasks, including the basic skills competencies, required to perlorm a sjx - 
liIk jobcllcc lively lb rough simultaneous observations and micrv icw> ol com- 
petent woikciv ciitical job tasks ^an be studied to determine the context in 
whu lnh< v aie peilormed and the thinking process used by workeis to appK 
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literacy skills to task performance (Philippi, IQQ1V Some ol the major steps in 
conducting a needs analysis inelude the following: 

i. Strueturcd interviews with management. supervisors, union oflicials. and 
employees to determine their perspectives on the perceived problem 

2 Tour ol the lacilitj with special attention to the job area or production 
process that appears to he affected by the perceived problem 

> Review ol job descriptions for critical task positions 

4 Review ol pertinent w ritten materials, including manuals. Manage, produc- 
tion forms, company memos, and employee handbooks 

^ Review ol any mathematical computation:* thai must he performed bv the 
employees and to w hat extent or Irequency these computations are involved 
in the job tasks 

o klentilication of the communication skills required to perform job tasks, 
including interdepartmental, cross-departmental, and external customer 
relauons 

7 Assessment ol the importance ol problem Moving, critical thinking, and 
teamwork skills involved in performing job tasks 

Needs anal) sis is a specialized held in its own right It cannot be assumed 
that basic skills instructors necessarily have the expertise to perform needs 
analyses Thus, the individual who is assigned this task should he the same 
individual who later develops the curriculum and has experience in conduct- 
ing a needs analysis within a business setting, identifying basic skills criteria 
and their application to specific job tasks, working with culturally and educa- 
tionally diverse populations, and developing human resources. 

Once completed, the data generated by the needs analysis should he 
reviewed by the education provider. These data will become the foundation 
lor any services provided to the organization and should he presented to the 
planning team in an easv -to-read format. It is recommended that the report 
include the lollowmg components: executive summary, report objectives, 
research methodology problem definition, w hat needs to be done to solve the 
problem, who needs training, expected outcomes, overall recommendations, 
and evaluation of piogram effectiveness 

Once the planning team has had the opportunity to review and cIimuss 
the icsulis ol ihe needs analyst, the decision on how to approach the problem 
is the next task This is where c lear and achievable project goals are developed. 
These goals should he realistic in nature and address only the needs identified 
hv the analysis Am attempt to go hexond the identified needs not only can 
open the process to new. unidentified problems but also ma\ cause the project 
to fail due to its inability lo handle new issues [ he next step is io develop a 
project time line thai provides a taiget date loreaih goal and performance mdi 
iatoi-s to demonstiate thai the goals have been achieved 
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Selecting the Correct Delivery Methodology 

Several issues must be addressed in order to determine the appropriate pro- 
gram delivery method The first step is to identify the individuals who will par- 
ticipate in the training. Given that the needs analysis identified the tasks 
required to perform one specific job. it can he assumed that the target popu- 
lation will involve individual within that job category, although it is entirely 
possible that not all of those individuals will require training. In order to deter- 
mine the actual program participants, an assessment of current skills in rela- 
tionship to job requirements must be conducted. 

Because of the shortcomings of most commercial standardized tests — in 
particular, these tests do not adequately measure the basic skills required on 
the job — experts recommend that job-specific assessments be developed to 
determine employee needs U-ongnion. lQQl). To fun her complicate the 
process, many employers request the use ol standardized tests since they pro- 
vide numerical values such as grade levels, which many employers believe are 
universal definitions ol skill levels. Workplace experts agree that grade levels 
have nothing to do with how skill* transfer to the job vmorcover. there are 
potential legal problems when standardized tests arc used in the workplace V 
In order to effectively measure the current skills ol the potential program par- 
ticipants competency-based as*e>smcnt instruments must be developed. 
Unfortunately, many education providers, new to the world ol workplace edu- 
cation, leel inadequate m developing |ob-spccilic assessment instruments, even 
though there are numerous resource* available both in the current literature 
and through other workplace learning professional^. As a result, it has become 
clear to these provider that professional development lor (acuity and stall is 
critical to the >ucccssful delivery ol workplace program*. 

C ompetency-based as*es*ment requires predetermined standards ol per- 
lormance in delmed area* cLongnion. leK)| V The most ellective m*trumcuts 
include a series of questions, problems, or exercise* direct ly related to the |ob 
ta*k*. For example, il the |ob require* mathematical computations ol a spccihi 
nature, such a* calculating percentages and converting the percentages to dec- 
imal equivalent*, the as*e**ment instrument *hould include *everal exerci*e* 
ol thai kind Once completed by the participant, the in*truclor can evaluate 
the re*ult* and determine the prolicicno level a* well a* the *pecilic area* that 
need improvement. If the apparent need require* u*c ol a compctciicy-ba*cd 
reading as*cssmcnt. the cloze procedure using |ob-specihc text may be appro- 
priate u ItO' i* derived from diMi/i". meaning "to complete In cncoinpas*ing"> 
I hi* kind ol test require* participant* to form mental clo*ure* around mi**ing 
pieces ol information by using grammar and meaning clues Irom text — liter- 
ally lilling in the blank* U'hihppi. l^on A participant* ability to replace the 
mi**mg word* i* an indicator ol hi* 01 her level ol understanding and com- 
piehenMon c uher him rumens can aUo be developed bv imiii» specific read- 
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ing passages Irom |i^b-rolaicd materials in conjunction with questions, or bv 
having job-specific materials read aloud and asking i he readers 10 resiale in 
ihcir own words die meaning of die maierials In die construction of any com- 
petency-based assessment instrument, die content ol die instrument musi 
relleei die fiiiLhng^ ol the task analysis and relaie 10 the objectives oi die cus- 
tomized curriculum. 

Once die population ol learners has been idenulied. speeilie msirueiional 
methodologies can he reviewed and an appropriate deliver) method selected 
Punng this process, several issues must he considered, For example, when 
working wuh a large population ol individuals, an on-site classroom approach 
may be the most elleciive in meeting specific training lime lines. However, 
when working with participants who are relatively small in number, such as 
fifteen to twenty and who are split into two or more work shifts, computer- 
based instruction ma\ be the most eflective Another consideration arises il the 
company, has several dillerent locations with no easily accessible central point 
lor training. Many companies will not accept proposals dial require their 
employees to travel to die training site. In these cases, a distance learning 
approach may be the answer. 

As computer and software manufacturers present new products to the 
educational market, distance learning \ia computer icchnologv has become 
more viable. For example, a customized curriculum package could be devel- 
oped using one ol die many 'authoring" software programs current!) available. 
Once die program is loaded onto a lile server, the company lor which the cur- 
nullum was developed has direct access available for anv ol their appropriate 
computer workstations through the use ol a modem This method enables a 
college to transport a varicu of curriutla to several companies all at the same 
time Irom a central location An instructor need only monitor the progress ol 
cadi ol i he distance learners and commune ale with them b\ way ol a bulletin 
board system. In addition, the instructor could schedule on-site visitations with 
the individual learners as needed. I his approach could very well deline one ol 
the many new classrooms ol the luturc. 

In each ol these eases, the experienced provider understands that not only 
is i he cui nullum content dillerent Irom that used in the campus classroom but 
the delivery may or ma\ not be led by an instmuor. Ihese iwo issues have fos- 
tered many heated discussions within the ranks ol acadcmia. Some faculty wel- 
come the new icchnolog\ and approach the possibilities lor change with 
enthusiasm, while others remain bound to the textbook and classroom Work- 
place education has brought to die forefront a variety ol expanding opportu 
nines lor educatois I'oi example, a new population ol students who would 
piobabb lkvei cmoll m a traditional program now have the opportunuv to 
continue ihcir education with the target ol mk leasing their |oh seuniiy b\ 
becoming moie cllcuiu* cmploxccs I uiihernioie the expanding let hnologies 
ol disiaiive learning, inieiaune video and video di4. piogranis ,uul lull 




motion \ idco supplied to ihc desk-top computer via fiber optics arc changing 
ihc ways in which educational programs tan he accessed h\ die learner 

One of the most reeeni advances in computer-based learning is ihc inte- 
gration ol authoring software and basic skills programs lor ihc adull learner. 
Main educational software vendor haw promoted iheir computer-based basic 
skills programs as effective lools m ihc workplace This claim may be valid if 
learners are primarily intcrcsicd in improv ing their basic skills to achiev e gen- 
eral equivalency diplomas I low ever, as* discussed eatlier. true workplace learn- 
ing mus.i incorporate competency-based instruction that is direciK related to 
specific job lasks. One vendor, realizing the need to relate the basics to the 
workplace, has effectively combined an authoring software package with the 
company"* basic skills product The authoring software allows an instructor to 
dev elop a competency-based workplace curriculum that interacts with the 
basic skills program as needed h\ the learners. Now learners can receive work- 
place msiruciion and improve their |ob-rekned basic skills at the same lime. 

Customizing the Curriculum for the Workplace 

As the movement toward providing workplace learning programs continues to 
grow, so too does ihc need lor qualified curriculum developers Main L-d illa- 
tion providers arc finding thai relative!} few of their current fauihv have expe- 
rience in curriculum development. This dearth ol experience is not surprising 
since main ol the credit classes offered utilize one or more textbooks each from 
which a course outline or syllabus is constructed and the delivery of instruc- 
tion is lecture-based. With a shortage of experienced curriculum developers, 
education providers are discovering that prior to delivering workplace pro- 
grams, professional development for the faculty is a necessitv. Instructors with 
previous work experience m the private sector mav find it easier to make the 
transition horn the classroom to the workplace and therefore to center then 
instruction on learner needs rather than on what ihev believe should be taught 

In workplace learning programs, the curricula are determined by needs 
analws and participant assessment I'tom there, performance-based, lunc- 
nonal context curricula .tie developed The terms jvi/^Mimiur-lvM'i/ and jwn ■ 
lumul u»Mt'\t are relatively new with ihe emergence of workplace programs. 
lYrloimancc-bascd refers to the learners mastery of those tasks that have been 
designated essential lor successful performance on the |ob vC arnevale. Gamer, 
and Mcltict. 1°SS* l unciioual ^oniexi icfeisioihe use ol joh-rclaicd materi- 
als and com I/pis as ibe basis for training Propeilv designed, the curriculum 
will eliminate the gap between what die leaiueis know and what ihev need io 
know to piiloim their jobs effectively 

One of ihe majoi aieas wbeie luiutional louicxi ciuiiuila aie u^cd is 
woikpkuc I ngli-h as a V.ond language -I s| * which i- rapidh hciommua 
Mi;nilkani naming net J in <i wide aiiav ol iikIummc^ li- growth w fueled h\ 




the increasing numbers ol non-native English-speaking immigrants who are 
filling the ranks ol the employed from manufacturing to service industries. The 
key focus of workplace liSL. also commonly referred to as vocational I:SL. is 
lo develop listening and sneaking, reading, writing, problem solving, critical 
thinking, and world -of-work skills by integrating specific language function;* 
such as clarifying, following directions, and questioning and requesting strate- 
gies within the context ol a job- or industry-specific curriculum. 

I'sing the functional context approach to curriculum development, greater 
emphasis is placed on teaching communication functions needed at w ork as 
well as on teaching the specific vocabulary and language structures needed 
within ihe workplace context. Individuals from different departments and with 
different job titles, can participate in the training at the same time bv supply- 
ing specific terms from their worlds of work, Mich as names of tools, machin- 
ery, processes, and concepts. In this approach, employees generate their own 
workplace-specific contextual environment, and the curriculum teaches them 
to maneuver within it, lor example, to ask for directions to the first step m a 
process, or to seek clarification or information about operating a particular 
piece of equipment vscc Lixhibit o }V 

1 he most effective workplace learning or literacy curriculum incorporates 
techniques for building junctional language skills along with a locus on teach- 
ing the specific language that is found in the environment or context of the 
workplace As the curriculum is developed, the prov ider must determine how 
learner performance will he measured Since most workplace programs are 
short in duration, and management is looking lor increased performance and 
the bottom line, the learners performance becomes a qualit\ issue. There is a 
fundamental difference between the views of student progress m the classroom 
and the expectations of learner performance m the workplace In the class- 
room, it is widely accepted that some students will receive grades ol A or IV 
the majority will receive c s. and the low achievers will receive P's or f-s. How- 
ever, in the workplace, anything less than increased perlormaiice is unaccept- 
able Ihis difference rests on the identity ol the customer'" In workplace 
piogiams. the company is the customer, and the customer evaluates the 
provider on the quality ol instruction through the increased peiformance of 
the employee 

Throughout the development o! the ciirru ulum. the education provider 
should continually meet with the planning team for several reasons hrst. the 
planning team is made up of experts m the held 1 hey may not know how to 
develop a curriculum, but they can oiler valuable ad\ ice regal ding content and 
areas of impoiiaihc thai should be included in ihe program Vcond. the 
ejcaicr the exu ni to which the planning team i- invoked in the development 
pi ik ess ihe gleam the bu\ in by managenuni union officials, and emplo\ 
ees I hr feeling of owiictship In ihe planning team can facilitate- all aspects ol 
tin pro|Ci t Withoui this ke\ element, the pio\ulei s mm will he lOiMiinal bv 
one < 'peutional piobk in aflei anotlu i 
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Exhibit 6.3. Workplace Language Skills and Vocational English 
as a Second Language Training 

Purpose The purpose of this lesson is lo leach the language lunciions ol open- 
ing a conversation and gathering information Some reference is made to the 
workplace context through die integration of specific terms, including elec- 
tronics as well as names ol actual super, isors and employees 

Examples oj Starting Conversations and Gathering Information 
With people you ahead) know unfornuP 

1 Hi joe! I need some information about . Could you help me? 

2 Kathy. I wonder i( you could help me with ihis? 

> Hello Lupc. 1 need to get some information about 

4 Hi Ail nana, do you have a few minutes? 

5 N'ena. I need some help with this. Is this a good lime lor you? 

With people you don't know UormaP 

1 Excuse me. m\ name is and I work m Electronics. I need some inior- 

mation about 

2 Hello, my name is 1 wonder il \ou could help me? 

v Excuse me. my name is and I'm horn Disposables I need to get some 

information about . 

4 Excuse me. I'm and 1 work lor Kathy Smith Could you help me find 

out about ? 

^ Hello. m\ name is 1 work in Electronics and I'm trying to get some 

miormation on Is this a good time lor you? 

Examples of Conversational Practice items for Students 

Openings: Can 1 ask you a lew questions? 

Asking lor information I need to know 

c lanlymgand continuing" I'm sorry. 1 m not sure 1 know that 
Closing. Thanks lor \our lime. I really appreciate it 

Example oj Practice Writing Activity 
1 . Question. 

Answer Mire, what questions did \ou hivc ? 
2 Question ... . 

Answer \o. but I could meet with \ou at 1 00 
7 > Question 

Answer - Well, spec ilicallv my job i- to repair ihc °*000 models. 

4 Question 

Answer' Tor more information. \ ou could u\ asking the supcr\iM»i m 
Pispo-ables 

5 Question" 

An^wei V** some i \amplcs of th.u prodiu t line are i he Model V000 
and Model S000 
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Evaluating Workplace Learning Programs 

Evaluation of workplace programs is an ongoing process, similar 10 what is 
called continuous process improvement" in ihe manufacturing industry. Eval- 
uation consists of several dilferent components all of which generate data that 
w ill ultimately he u>cd in the hnal report to the planning team Providers muM 
conunuall\ he aware that perlormance is the basis on which the program w ill 
he judged '! he e\aluation process is not a component that can he addressed 
at the end ol the program It iiium he a continuous >irand. measuring i(ualu\ 
and performance throughout the protect The evaluation process n formative 
in the >cn>c that u is continuous allowing lor adjustment of plans, realloca- 
tion of resources, and other management decisions. The process is al>o sum- 
niativc in that it measure* die effectiveness of the program in meeting the goal> 
established b\ the planning team. An effective evaluation procos> includes the 
lollow mg elements: 

AmhI\mm»/ how th* piogwm »?n ct\ the p\o\c< l goii/> Throughout die project, 
the cvaluator >hould determine ll the implementation process is meeting the 
e>iahh>hcd project goal- II iherc is a significant diilercnce between what was 
planned and what is oceuring. >tep> should he taken to ad|Ust the process 

Vu m - iiihl /vsnewnng ol till /niHkipuins 1 he instruments eloigned lor t hi> 
proees> should include joh->pecilic tasks. The process i> ideal lor die provider 
to measure the effective learning that ha> taken place during the mstnution 
In addition, the data become performance mduator^. which the provider can 
use to validate the quality of the training program. 

i 'ih'Mon-fc/ctcm al ic\i\n^ during inMnu lion. The instruments designed aie 
administered throughout the instructional program W ith a preset uitenon. 
Usiialh e.\pre»ed as a percentage o| items eorrcct or a percentage ol oh|Ccti\c> 
m Meted, the re>uh^ will indicate the paitkipanK demve ol iiustcrv ol ia>k> 
a> uleniilied in the performance objectives 

>mhi mud mfemeu ^ Mutable w nh mdi\ iduals or small groups, ihese inter- 
\iews are designed to record the perceptions ol participants. supcr\ isot>. and 
managers regaidmg the goals ol the workplace program, the t\|\ of activities 
that should be included, and how the\ would know when a participant had 
mastered the objectives ilMulippi. loop These in ten lew s arc part of the bu\- 
in prc>cc>s and add to the feeling of ow nership by the organization 

( .I(^m<vm} oKcMiUionv Tlii> process helps the rxaluaioi determine the 
elleciivene» of instructor training and die \aiuc of sjveifie uiMi uuional ac tu- 
nics in oidei to draw i oik fusions regarding planned versus actual outcomes 

l\mu\piini These siii\c\s aie dcMgned to obtain the paiticipaiiis' 

lea-oils loi ukingihc piogram and to delem- ie il the piogiain is meeting the 
paitkipants needs I his process ma\ pio\ule t.ic e\alua'oi with dillerent per 
spcctncs on ilk eflccn\eius> and \alue o! i he tramme, since ilk data lelkct the 
paitk ipaiit* points ol \ k a 
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Su/vr\!S(if snmxw These survevs provide a basis for determining whether 
the workplace program resulted in improved job performance Typically, these 
surveys are conducted both during training and approximately six months alter 
training 

Implementation ot an evaluation component requires appropriate plan- 
ning b\ both the education provider and the company served. It i> iivportant 
to look at the implications and impact that the evaluation process has on the 
business, the provider, and, most important, the program participants 
U.ongmon. 10c) ] i j\ K | 0 llo\\ mg areas should be addressed in the imal report 
to the planning team: executive summary, program mission and goals, instruc- 
tional process used, program participants, participant experiences and out- 
come:*, pielimmary evaluation o( program clieciivcr.es>, and recommendations 
lor additional training and services. 

Unexpected Outcomes from Workplace 
Learning Programs 

It is erroneous to think that once the training has been completed and the final 
repori presented, the results of the project will only he seen in relationship to 
emplouv perlormance There can be many unexpected and positive outcomes 
irom w orkplace programs, some more subtle than others. Tor example, as a 
lesult ol the planning and development process, both management and 
emploxces should haw a clearer perspective on the organization's goals and 
luture dnection Po»ibk (or the (list time, employees have seen that manage- 
meni does care about perlormance and quahix and is willing to support 
emplouv-training programs This realization helps build the employees' scll- 
csieem and. therefore, reduces barriers to luture naming Management, on the 
other hand may realize the importance ol investing m their work lorce 
rhrough quality training based on a functional contex; approach, naming time 
can be i educed bv providing instruction that is meanmglul to the enipkwees. 
ihu- enabling them to experience a diicct Handler o! the cnvnonivicnial liler- 
acv skills thcx are learning to the workplace tasks they perlorm tPhilippi, 
l° L >M As employees become more productive, their mohihtx through the 
organization is enhanced and their value to the organization is increased 

I here are aNo meanmglul outcomes that tan be traced to the needs analv- 
-i- Ihiuugh ulennluation ol >pecilu job tasks and the perlormance levels 
requited to be ellective. pciloimaiKc criteria can be developed and used to cre- 
ate an elleitivc and legal empknee evaluation Ibis mlormatton ian aNo he 
u-ed to c nate or update |ob de-c npiions in a manuei that acciitatelv relk\ is 
i he lequtiemenis and skill | ( \ek needed loi spec i lie |ohs 

1 m.tih. the anah.sis max also identilx the need to modilx insinunon man- 
uals s tl thai t he v i an he used ellci livelv I 'nlnuuiiaielx. most manuals are vv nt 
un at a lev el mik 1 1 highei than the leading ahihix ol ihe average emplowe 
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This may be due in part to the writers inability to adjust their writing skilis to 
the comprehension levels of the users. This discrepancy is most commonly evi- 
denced in computer manuals Many companies have found that by rewriting 
these documents, the employees' effectiveness can be increased without jeop- 
ardizing the process that i> being explained 

Conclusion 

The c'niled States is in the tenuous position ol wanting to remain a world eco- 
nomic giant hut lacking a work force that can compete m foreign marker F : or 
years, employers were reluctant 10 provide naming to their employees for Icar 
thai once trained the employees would seek higher- paying jobs Employees, 
on the other hand, became comfortable within protected union environments 
and appioached naming with a 'max he tomorrow" attitude I'oclav. however, 
many thing* have changed to bring these two, mmiici imes very opposing, 
groups together as one m their mutual battle lor survival. We have learned that 
todays technology moves rapid Iv from one compuici chip to another and in 
Us wake systems, processes, and job> are affected 

liducanon providers mu>t embrace these changes as opportunities, to pro- 
vide professional development for their siaif>, eloign new and advanced edu- 
cational methodologies and dcliveiv >\ qciib. and. moM important, provide 
customized training to a work force that muM move into the twenty-fiiM L en- 
tur\ coniident of \\> ahiluv to produce c|ualit\ >ervuc> and product*. 
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Training for trade must become a community college priority in 
preparing the VS. work jorce for the increased global maikct oj 
the twenty-jim century. Community colleges across our tuition 
can sene as an cffciti\c x uaining-for-tiadc delhery .system. 
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I lu- I micd Sau-s will continue to be (Jullcn^cd b\ [he matkci and uoik louc 
demands ol a global aononn tor ihe i\\ cni\ -first Lcntur\ !i will lake \i\ion. 
]\atnci^h\p. anu! pc\^\sU'iu e lor Amcruan companies to he sikLCssiuUoinpcii- 
tor> in [he iniernauonal nuikeipkuc 

IVtcr Priukcr has been quoted as saying lhai there arc [wo kinds ol 
employers i hose who understand ihe necessity ol an international lAonomy 
and those who undeiMand unemployment I'orlunalcly we arc living in a lime 
when business, industry, and education understand the uilua! need lacing 
Amerua lor a skilled named, atul cdiuaicd work lone 1 he time ripe 
lor American Lomnutnily colleges to become more proaeti\e and make a 
Lommitmetii to the eiononik de\elopmetit mmaiives that w ill stimulate loiii- 
mnnit\ growth -espeualle international education and uaminc-loi -trade 
pi-^ianiN 

I he Ameiu.m A^souanon ol c ominunu\ i oilers. a> pari ol lis mission. 
>uppoits iiKiea>ed uunuilum emphasis on inu inational and interiUlmr.il 
cdiuaiion In 11^ muicjma icpori niuUnu; C omninm/ic^ \ \Mon/oJ a St w ( en 
?iim the ^ ommi^ioii on ihe I untie ol c oinnmmu ( olk^c* . loss, p ^» 
Mated i hat l he ival should lv lo tnu ca-c inieinaliou.il awaieiK— ibiou^h 
Inline ^umiic^ -omnia: .Mid w In n appiopnaie iiih 1 lulioiul i \i hahsii - 
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We have a responsibility to develop global awareness and work lorce skills 
among our s»iudenisi and business community "To meet the needs oi commerce 
and industry lor a more sophisticated and globally competitive workiorcc. 
American business is again turning to community colleges" iFifield. Foster. 
Hamm. and Lee. IW. p 1 5V 

Training for Trade: Community College Role 

Why should community colleges* provide international trade education and 
training? Today, global competition impacts almost even business or industry 
through the international market ol services and products. Suuleni> and busi- 
ness employees muM develop the ncccssan skills to compete in a world mar- 
ketplace. 

c ommunin colleges. h\ then minion, have a responsibility lo serve their 
communities ami prepare the work lorce lor the twenty- hist century A kev 
role of every community college is to serve area citizens and businesses — our 
customers, constituents, and taxpayers 

Cilohal compcuin vness ohen triggers corporate restructuring, downsizing, 
and a lot using on conunuous quality -improuincnt cHorts. as well a> height- 
ened eiloiLs to globalize companies and mc rease exporting ol products Amer- 
ican companies are now recognizing that to succeed tomorrow. the\ mu>l 
succeed in a global economy Inicrnational trade is an excellent opportunity 
loi economic grow th and job creation 

Io meet the compel line challenges ol a global economy American com- 
munity colleges L an belter sene business and industry b\ piomoting mierna- 
uonal trade awareness and providing the training needed to create a 
world-i. Ia» work lorce Community colleges continue to demonstrate a track 
rccotd ol cUstomcr-rc^ponsivcncss m delivering quality training services to 
business and industry Katsinas and 1 acc\ * IW. pp 1 V-l-P pointed out that 
American businesses are looking more to community colleges as an elleclive 
naming clcln cry s\Mi-m because they are ahead} m place to provide quality 
education and training progianis and sen ices to meet the changing economic 
needs 

1 cjiKillv important com> lll tnu\ colleges ha\e a tcsponsihilitv lolouison 
iiu leasing lnu rnational nade education skills and thus io prepare a skilled 
work lorce lor businesses io compete m a global eionomy ( ommunitx loI- 
Icucs musi lake a leadei^hip role in providing iniernaiional educ.uion oppor- 
tunities and promoting irainmg-lor trade programs ] raining loi trade Iodises 
on t luce applicat ions hy p ]0 \ uling \ 1 • murnat lonal trade naming to emplo\ - 
ee> ol businesses and students who desire to gam export or impon knowledge 
and skills, i 2 1 technical training a^Maiue b\ woikmg in partnership w nh gov 
u iitiuni bu-mcs-. and ot hi i ediu au« >n n souu es io expoii Ameiu an pi oil 
!u I ■ and Hi\iu - and • ^ i ihu an. »ual oppoiumiiu - io siiuk in- i uireii- and 
hi? nu -i - in Ira i n about unci national language* ui' tonv . aiuU ulluie* We 
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as I'ommuml) college educators, arc laced wnh an cxc mug c hallcngc ami 
opportunity to help inn < otnniuniiics and businesses prepare the woik lorcc 
lor a c hanging global marketplace 

Building Parincrships: Strategics for Success 

While economic development is an integral pan ol die community college mis- 
sion, die goal ol establishing lite ncccss.iiy partnerships and strategics lo max- 
imize resources is critical lo the success o| inicrnaiional trade edueation 
programs Building partnerships is key to implementing a sueccsslul iraimng- 
loi tiade piogiani Ibree strategics can help its achieve success. 

Step 1 : Building Support Within the College. I he college should estab- 
lish a c rossdunciional task lone to dcxclop a coinprehetisne pkin thai 
addtcsses all ol the needs ol internaiion.il education ami naming at the col 
lege I he task lone needs representation ln>m college adininisitation, corpo- 
1 ale and coiunmniiy developtnent . msiriu tion. and student services 

An important task ol a cross-luiic Uonal college team is to develop shared 
g«ul> th.it will benehl the college and the community At I akc Michigan Col- 
lege, seven goals n| this kind were uiennhed. I P 10 mluse a global perspective 
in all college unttses lor internationalizing lite curric uluni, <1 ] to expand tntci 
ii.ilion.il student services In lociising on the collegia existing micrnaiional siu- 
dent organization and dcvcloptngaddiiion.il support services; i, }i io develop 
iiistiuitUMi.il and instructional ennchmcni inaieriais thai can be used as pari ol 
existing c cHUses to si in in laic an awareness ol it net national trade; H ) to pro- 
vide siall and siudeni support, development. e\pencmes, and exchange 
oppoi tunnies dial enhance ncisonal involvement and ac comph^lmicni and 
iik tease global awareness, iVmo implement an tnteinalum.il business ceiilct 
lo promoie inieinaiion.il u.uie awaieuess and provide training scivucs loi 
iegioti.il businesses in southwesi Michigan. 1C0 lo expand micrnation.il edu- 
cation ollci ings iiu ouiinuing ediu ,a ion areas to heitci serve icgional hiisi 
ncsscs and employees, and i « Mo de\clop ellcilivc inaikeliiig strategics and 
resource manuals to suppori die promotion ol internal lonal iraclc awareness 
Based on these se\cu goals actum plans wcic developed, including gr.uit pro- 
posal to ohiain luuding sour cs as well as implementation models loi inlet 
nationalizing existing curricula and continuing education programs I he 
importance ol the i.wk lone coniinucs io Irster Loopeialion and conimumcni 
to collegcwidc goals 

Step 2: Economic Development Parincrships. c onununitx colleges 
ac ios^ the naiion aic now recognizing the import anc c o| I. m mmg alliances w iih 
businesses, government agencies, and local chambers o{ commerce to meet the 
challenge ol a global in.u ketpLu c Muicsslul training- for-tiadc progiam^ 
invoke pari lie 1 -hip- among hi l sines- and mdusirv ed lit anon, and go\ cm 
metit I hese partnerships arc oiten rclcricd to a^ economic cU vclopment tri 
mglestPlahl loop 
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By working in cooperation with government, business, and industry, eom- 
niuniiy colleges can develop training-for-tradc programs thai develop compe- 
tencies lor students and business employees. These partnerships also help 
community colleges promote and fund programs that serve to strengthen local 
economic development. For example, the partnership lor the International 
Business Center at Lake Michigan College works cooperatively with the 
U.S. Department of Commerce/District Office, Michigan International Office. 
Berrien County Economic Development, and Cornerstone Alliance (local 
chamber of commerce \ which serve to cosponsor programs and provide trade 
assistance. 

Step 3: Advisory Boards. To gain commitment lor trammg-lor-tradc pro- 
grams, community colleges can establish advisory boards from business and 
industry and economic development organizations Advisory boards can pro- 
vide valuable input into the development of training programs* that increase 
the international skills of their employee*. Members can also he extremely 
helpful m promoting training programs and serving as instructors for training 
modules. 

At Lake Michigan College, the International Business Center Advisory 
Board meets quarterly to review programs and international trade education 
services and to provide suggestions lor success. The board represents small 
export companies to fortune 100 corporations and includes export managers, 
vice presidents, and presidents of companies. 

To summarize, both internal and external partnerships are ncccssarv to 
implement successful traimng-for-trade programs 

Delivering Effective Training Programs 

I he discussion below o! some of the current communiiv college trainmg-lor- 
trade programs highlights a \arict\ ol effective practices 

Central Piedmont Community College. In the l L >S0s, with a soaring 
U S trade delicu and a changing manufacturing base. Central IVdmoni Com- 
munity C ollege recognized the importance of learning ihc basics of export 
trade to help North Caiohna businesses >umvc As a result. Central Piedmont 
has developed innovative training piogranis in response to the needs of busi- 
ness and mclusirx 

hammg-loHradc and continuing education couises in international Made 
and language training are piovidmg the business community vv itli quality cost- 
effective naming. I he college aurenily olfeis a twentv -xc\en-hour nonucdit 
program, including I etters of Credit Principles and Documentation. Interna- 
lional Maiketing. and two transportation courses 

Waukesha County Technical College (WCTC). in \V< k . in 

Pcwaukce. Wisconsin, launched an mu inational trade program h\ offering 
boih an a^ociaies dcgiee and continuing education naming seminars TL tai- 
uei market lot tiaimnc wotkshops [ouim/s on ihc luetU ol ilu teihnual and 
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clerical stall of companies whose growth depends on expanding their markets 
lo other countries. 

Two of WCTC's most successful workshops, 'Export Documentation and 
Payment Methods" and 'Moving C argo Internationally/' provide practical 
hands-on training that is transferable to the workplace in addition. YA'C l'C has 
developed fori y export training videotapes with learning guides, which haw 
been marketed across the I'ntted Stales and Canada. 

St. Louis Community College. Recognizing the importance of provid- 
ing export assistance to the business community. St. I ouis Community Col- 
lege collaborated with the U.S. Department oi Commerce. World Trade Club, 
and Missouri District lixport Council to assist small- and medium-size busi- 
nesses that want to export products or are interested m expanding export 
markets 

lixport readiness clinics were de\ eloped to assist new -to-export compa- 
nies by assessing export potential, matching products with export markets, 
and conducting training workshops on marketing, .sales, documentation, and 
Imancing. The climes were funded jointh by the I'.s Department of lidu- 
cation Uule VI-B. Business and International l.ducation Program! and St. 
I.ouis Community College The workshops leature practical, how-to sessions 
with experienced practitioners in international business. I'pon completion 
ol the clinics, an export business plan is developed lor each participant's 
hrm. 

North Seattle Community College. I he Internationa! hade Institute 
was lounded in IW7 io lill the gap in international education and thereby 
respond to grow ing market pressure from the international business commu- 
nity io provide practical training for global trade. 1 he institute is a resource 
center that provides professional training serv ices m international trade. 

With input horn an advisory board, a thirty-credit certificate in interna- 
tional trade program was designed for business owners, employee*, and entre- 
preneurs The certificate courses include Pundamcntals ol lixport. International 
hade Geography Practical International Marketing. Cultural Imperatives m 
International Business, and International Transportation In K)88. more than 
eight hundred Seattle area residents paiticipaicd in classes and training work- 
shops 1 he institute also pioviclcs contractual training serenes tailored to indi- 
\ iclual business needs 

Portland Community College, small businesses contribute signiltcanih 
lo Oregon's econoim The small .aisiness International 'trade Pn^ram was 
established m |anuar\ I<-)ttr> to provide i omprchcnsixc training service-* thai 
.ismM small businesses in world nude It represents an eltective partnership ai 
Poitland C ommtmitx c ollcgc with the I s small Business Administration. 
Oiccon small Business De\elopment c enlei Wiwoik and (Oregon I conomu 
De\ elopmeni (department 

\s ,i n -ult - % l ibis p.uini i Tup sevei.il training nro^iauis ha\e In en esiab 
1 1 Tied i«» help uiiall bu^ine^e ■ \\\ ome <u ti\c in internal lonal n.ule 
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hist Friday an introductory seminar for businesses considering iniernational 
trade 

'Dade Tuesc/dv a series of international trade elasses helping small businesses 
enter export markets, expand existing international trade, and nam key 
employees 

ImciniUioncil Inailxaor: an intensive lour-nionth program of class work and on- 
site counseling beneluing companies ready to export into iniernational 
markets 

Rctfi'Mii/ Tickle Councils: a statewide network administered through the Small 
Business Development denier to build a coalition of private and public inter- 
ests to locus on international trade development 

JniYMUtfumcil .Small Business fiw/umgc a business-io-busincss exchange program 
created to roster international trade opportunities with countries through- 
out the world 

Lake Michigan College. In 1 WO. the Corporate and Community Devel- 
opment Division conducted a survey that identified a minimum of 12} busi- 
nesses engaged in international trade distribution. As mentioned earlier, the 
International Business Center was established to w ork in partnership with Cor- 
nerstone. Alliance Berrien County kconomic Development. Michigan Interna- 
tional Olhcc. and the t\>. Department of Commerce to promote international 
trade. An advisory board ol businesses and economic development agencies 
was lormed to prov ide guidance to programs and serv ices. 

I'unding awarded from the L'.S Department of Lducation 0'itle Yl-B, 
Business and International liducation Program* enabled Lake Michigan Col- 
lege to expand its International Business Center to focus on iniernational edu- 
cation and export training programs. As a result, the center has implemented 
the following progiams and services to benefit the business community; 

i:\poit /\clwm(<(gr an iniernational trade certificate piogram developed to 
increase knowledge and skills for employees about international business 
practices 

Diiinmg |oi Inulc \\o\kshop\ a series ol practical. how-to workshops on doing 

business wnh Mexico, lapan. Ccrmany and other countries, providing busi- 

nc^ employee** a IoiUm/cI approach to export matkels 
liUa mm-mal Busmen 'Inulc Nmrv a follow-up stir\e\ designed to identib 

niodiiels market^ and sci\ice^ 
/niYMUJnOMti/ inulc Krsouiic l.\bnu\ a collection ol ovei lo 1 \ideotapes. 10 

audiotapes, and 1 ">0 intcinatiotul nadc u leicin c icsouicc^ 10 a--M lac nli\. 

Miulents. and the hiiMnc^s commnniu 
\i<Jm» /midiuc, a -c i u - ol m II paced, oi woik-hop \ uk o naming module- 

dc signed to icmfouc the how -to woi kshop^ .aul to mu lease the know ledge 

and 4a IN ol -tudeni^ and c mplo\ec - 
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College of DuPagc. Skilled in training and responsive 10 ihe long-term 
business development needs ol loeal companies, community colleges are 
strategically positioned to prepare businesses to export successfully. The Inier- 
nauonal Trade Center is part of the Business and Prolessional Institute ai the 
College ot DuPage. providing training and technical assistance to small- and 
medium-sire hrms. 

"Ihe goal ol the trade center is to target businesses with export potential" 
by prov iding training sen ices. Its cost-recovery training piograms and services 
supply resources not readily available elsewhere The center's services include 
a trade information clearinghouse ol guides to exporting and 1 V counirv files, 
technical assistance in marketing products to key markets, trade lead identifi- 
cation and dissemination, and trainmg-lor-trade education \vork>hops. One 
workshop. "How to Sell Overseas." is a series often evening sessions designed 
to develop international skills. The series is developed in partnership with the 
C S. Department of Commerce. Small Business Administration, Illinois Depart- 
ment ol Oomme r cc. and College of DuPagc. As an outcome of the workshop, 
ihe center's stall work with participants to develop an export marketing plan 

Middlesex Community College. In 1087. in response to a heightened 
and expanding interest in international trade opportunities by local business 
and industry. Middlesex Community College, in Massachusetts, conducted a 
comprehensive survey ol area hrms to ascertain the naming needs and sup- 
port services necessary to develop these opportunities A direct outcome oi 
the survey was the development of a variety ol innovative initiatives, includ- 
ing international trade degree and certificate programs; short-term seminars 
on a variety of trade issues: faculty and student exchange programs with Rus- 
sia. Hungary. South Alrica. |apan. and the People's Republic ol China, an 
active visiting scholars program, and a branch campus in the Peoples Repub- 
lic ot China. 

In December l L ) L >2. Middlesex C ommunity C ollcgc opened the brain b 
campus in C hma ibis innovative program provides intensive, short-tcim. 
none i edit business courses tor government officials and entrepreneurs. I be 
program ha- been described by one faculty member as ( apiialisin 101 " I hoc 
courses aic very locused and utilize a "cookbook" appioach stressing bow to 
convert horn a planned to a Iree-maikci system Included in the course oller- 
mgs are Macroeconomics l inaiui.il Aicounimg. i mancc. Mat keiing Mrate- 
gics. and International hade hich course conclude- with ihe awarding ol a 
i eilihc ate 

All m-i ruction i- delivcrid in f nglish and then iianslated b\ uimeisiu 
named interpreter* All iiwittLiional materials. ouiIieacU jnd handouts aic 
bilingual Ihelaiullv haw loiind the clehvci \ oi inMtuc Hon thiough inu i 
picu i* to be moie elliucni than minallv aniu ip.dcd 

1 he ii»uise- have been provided in boih lVijme and Iman with additional 
-*le- s t hi eiiil. il t.» open in ijuingd.io KVhao. I lebei ^lundiai and I laiuan 
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island. The courses ar.. altered on a fce-per-participant bans and have provided 
a significant and expanding revenue stream tor the college. 

Training Services and Resources 

International irammg-lor-irade programs may cliller at community college> in 
the kinds o{ programs and scrvicc> offered; however, they loeu* on the com- 
mon goal of providing quality education and training in promoting interna- 
tional trade Access to uaining-lor-irade resources is necessary lo strengthen 
miernauonal trade programs Community colleges can obtain computer >oi\- 
ware and videotapes and participate in professional international trade associ- 
ations. 

National Trade Data Bank (NTDB). XI PB is a one-stop resource lor 
international trade and export data Irom fifteen C S. federal government agen- 
do NTDB contains over one hundred thousand documents, including ba^ic 
export documentation that is released monthh on CP-ROM at a reasonable 
cost N I PB w a valuable resource tool for communiu colleges in their efforts 
to assist business and industry cu>iomer> l : or more inlormanon. contact the 
1' S. Department ol Commerce at {102^ 482- 

Company Readiness to Export (CORE). This computet progiam guides 
a compain through a series of qucsuons to determine commitment levels, 
product <. and target markets. Ba>ed on responses to these questions. CORI: 
provides an assessment ol the readiness ol a compain to export in a global 
marketplace l or more inlormanon. contact Michigan State I'niveiMU Inter- 
national Business Center at i 5 )!? 1 >^V4^>n 

National Association for Small Business International Trade Educa- 
lors (NASBITE). This national association serves to improve global compet- 
itiveness thiough ellcctivc education and training. With an cmpha>i> on 
how-to programs to promote international trade. NASBf 1 1 : offers the follow- 
ing training benefit- lor members specialized international education and 
naming workshops and access to trade resource* such a> ciirric ula. couise » Hit - 
lines, and video materials. I he annual conlcrciuc gives communit\ colleges 
the opportunity to share inloimanon on programs and resources l or further 
inlormanon. contac t \A^BI"I 1 ai » V** 1 22 V *SOr» 

Looking to the future 

I h reals to and oppoitunnir- m Amenta- ctononik development aie coming 
honi nit wo than oik- diicctu u technology change work loicc demographic >. 
and global competition that requires training and retraining American com 
mi mil \ c olli-ges must toe us . »n pn pai nig » »m suuk nw and business c ontuni 
nin |oi a global maikcipLm 

I raining loi trade i- die » lb relate d to the <. omnumit\ college mis-ion lo 
avhu \c om eo.il- ,is naimng tnd n ,u I -me i oilet'i - in \'iuii»j 
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muniiy colleges must take a proactive role to serve adult learners*, our cus- 
tomers and taxpayers*, beyond traditional international study programs and 
locus on lifelong learning skills that improve employee productivity 

|oyee S. Tsunoda. chancellor for community colleges. I'niversiiy ol 
Hawaii, m addressing the N88 annual meeting ol the National Council on 
Community Services* and Continuing P.ducation. emphasized the role of com- 
munity colleges in international activities- ' Training for trade' is built on the 
thesis that the economic development of a nation depends* on well-trained 
workers and that community colleges, with their traditional partnership with 
industry, with their emphasis on local economic development can and 
ought to be m the forefront ol the nation's response to meeting international 
trade competitiveness"' { Tsunoda. N8<*>, p. V. Training for trade must become 
a community college priority in preparing America's work force for the twentv- 
first century. Community colleges across our great nation can serve as an effec- 
tive, training- fur-trade delivery system 
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By assessing the cultural climate of an organization as a fust step, 
education providers can gather essential baseline information 
about an organization and hence provide a guide for more skills- 
specific assessment, curriculum development, delivery, and 
e\aluation. 



Environmental Workplace 
Assessment 

Jacques Bcrn ici; Nancy Jac kson, David Mooic 



An environmental workplace assessment is noi onb a valuable tool in devel- 
oping customized training hui also a necessity if problems are to he identified 
and lading changes .calized The purpose o! ihe workplace enviton menial 
assessment process is { P to gather data to assist in determining how employ- 
ees in the organization view the assigned tasks and the environment in which 
those tasks are accomplished and to anakzc the data and the organization 
to enhance the development ol the work force and the quahtv ol the work 
environment 

Ihe elleitiveness ol a customized training process depends on acarelulK 
planned and i Ustomiccd assessment lo execute an environmental workplace 
assessment, the educator should consider the follow mgsi\ questions in the 
planning state \\ hat process will \ield hest results training in the organiza- 
tion — gioup discussion 01 individual interviews? Who would be hest to con- 
duct 01 facilitate the assessment— t ompam 01 college olluiaU 01 some 
combination ? How will die data be gathered — written siir\e\>. group discus- 
sion or a combination^ Mi.w long will u take to complete the- piocess? What 
is ihe extent of the assesMiKiu. and how mam aspects will it measuic and to 
what depth? I low will the data be anak^ed. suininaiized presented, and 
utihrccP 

V\eial piovessrv Lt m h L - utilized 1m a-s< ^ an oigam.;ation I lu Ha' and 
natun ol the oiv,.mi.~ation deiermme w hat combination will woik Ivm ! hi 
>Uoup pi* h i - .uul individual mtei \ u w U \ hnic|iu - ale dc-c 1 1 hi d lu u 

' • • •■ ' • < '• | i- , ■ ■ ' i . i ■ ■ ■ • : i Si 
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Group Process 

The advantage of the group process is that it enables the educator to collect a 
great deal ol inlormation in a short period of lime and maximizes the amount 
ol participation It is quite st might forward The object is to gather data Irom a 
cross section o! an organization m a group setting. II the organization is small 
enough, the ideal is to have the whole population participate in the group data- 
gathering sessions II this is not possible, a significant sample ol the popula- 
tion is required. The groups should also be formed cross-funcitonally to enable 
the members to view the organization from a variety of perspectives. 

Individual Interviews 

While it can be expensive, the individual interview is best advised when the 
situation warrants u. II the college representative feels that the group process 
is inadequate to bring to light deeper problems, individual interviews repre- 
senting a cross sea ion of the organization should also be conducted. Often the 
hidden" problem** remain hidden in a group setting. Insights into interper- 
sonal and intrapersonal communication are often best gained through indi- 
vidual interviews Management's perspectives are also easily gained in this 
manner 

Selection of Moderator 

Selection ol a process moderator 01 facilitator is critical to the interview 
process I he individual musi haw experience m managing groups The ^elec- 
tion can be made Irom within the organization or an external consultant max 
be used Object ivit\ is the critical element "I he data collected and analxzed 
miisi be free Irom organizational bias 

Data Gathering 

Pata gathering in r.-ui^ tan be accomplished in brainstorming sessions that 
noimalh Lwt one hour e.n h session I he sessions uin be laulilated by either 
an internal or external resource I he following generally accepted rules ol 
brainsioi ming max be used everyone contiibutcs ideas never uilicize ideas 
of oihi r gioup members, and iecoid ideas ol members as suited without inter 
pietaiion Aflei ihe hiainstorming session the daia are lex ie\\ed. edited and 
dwt lN^tl h\ tin gi« up 

ii is iinpoiiani (o keep in mind th.it the uiloi nuiion di^ u*m d in unuip 01 
m nulixidual inleiMcw sessions h nliMlixc and *>Uw\ 1 onlideiHialilv must be 
m.unumed Ihetelon- in 1 he data calhei me. piocc i| u laulilat*! mtM make 
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it clear to ihc participants that the information will be presented in a manner 
l hat docs not identify individuals or specific groups. Rather, the information 
is a reflection of the thinking of the individuals or groups from whom the data 
were gathered 

Time Required to Obtain Data 

Normally, the group assessment process can he accomplished in two sessions 
for each group ol approximately ten to lilteen The sessions are conducted one 
or two weeks apart, if the sessions are conducted more than two weeks apart, 
momentum is lost and time should be spent to review both the process and 
the results of the previous session. 

Individual interviews can vary in length but generally should inn exceed 
one hour and frequently can be accomplished m cenyderably less time. To 
help obtain quality data. lime should be allowed for establishing ground rules, 
confidence, and trust. 

Extent of Environmental Assessment 

As the term envnomneWLiI (KWssmcMf suggests, the interesi is in all aspects ol 
an employee's work hie and work environment To conduct this type ol assess- 
ment, then, data must be gathered thai addres> both oi ihose areas We have 
lound thai a series oi open-ended questions yields a wealth oi information that 
we can use in the process The types of questions include, but are not limited 
to. those dealing with the indiv iduals understanding of assigned or imposed 
tasks and how they peaeive the importance of those tasks m the overall orga- 
nizational mission, those dealing with perceived obstacles to task accomplish- 
ment, those dealing with how individuals believe t hat their task performance 
could be enhanced through organizational initiatives and those dealing with 
spculiL training and education lo enhance present skills and develop new 
skills 

The work life enviionmental assessment is more than an instrument It is 
a pio^css t hat customizes the assessment and gi\es the organization an at live 
role in learning how to capture data that can be used for training and devel- 
opment I he data are then analyzed h\ the college rcpic sent alive who is Lull 
Hating the process I he\ aie also anaKzed b\ the organizations rcpicsentamcs 
logetbei. lhe\ write up the |omt evaluation that intitules the uiusc-and-cffcct 
anaKsis 

When data are gathered horn a wide uoss section where input was 
en* ouraged the commitment lo the miiiaiius lhat aie then tciommciuled will 
be much vacate 1 Initutius ma\ oi ma\ not call ioi naming ami institution 
NoninMnii non.il sei\ ues mk li a> i aieei l on incline oi t Inld e o 1 e n\a\ also 1k 
indu aled 



Use of Information 

Whatever the outcome, the use of the information is critical Frequently, if 
training is indicated, the formation of an m-housc team is recommended. The 
team then recommends action steps. Team membership should include indi- 
viduals from all across the organization. The group's task is lourfold: iPlo 
specify training requirements and approve the training plan based on present 
and I ut ure assessments, kD to communicate the training initiatives across the 
organization. O) to provide ongoing evaluation of the training, and ^ to moti- 
vate participants through recognition and other incentive systems. 

I he facilitator or an assigned member of the group collects the data on Hip 
charts. The data are transcribed and copies are given u each group member. 
Again, U is important to remember thai the data are confidential and thai the 
information must remain in the group until it has been eu'ted. reviewed, and 
documented in a format previously agreed on. 

'Topically, the data are presented as percentages ol responses to the various 
questions As an example, the responses to a question dealing w ith obstacles 
to task performance may include physical plant obstacles, equipment concerns, 
supervisory concerns, or concerns about performance processes The report 
would include the percentage of responses in each o( these categories. With 
the approval of the group, a sample of actual responses would also he 
included 

Assessing Company Culture 

Other piocesM-s used to assess organizational climate include various surveys 
that can be designed and customized to the specific environment These n stru- 
menis can measure a \ancl\ ol climate issues In assessing employee percep- 
tions on training and education, skill lewis, as well as general cultural concerns 
such as work ethic, approaches to problem sohing in the workplace team 
building, and learning st\ les C ompany culture can be assessed as broadly or 
cross-sec tionalh as the educator and the c< mpam desire As part ol a ciis- 
lomizcd education plan, the culture isscssment o! a companv welds valuable 
information tk.t can inform the process o( developing a successful company 
ediu ation plan 

Specific Assessment Tools 

A i nil ui e jssixxiiKin lool pio\ ides a inn plate loi gathering ku kgtound infoi - 
tnaHoii on i nnipam Liilturc li ukIucIcs compam and cinploxce demograph- 
ic s woik m hcdiilc. cdiu anon le\e! and ediu alum and naming involu ment. 
iob t on i pe' ( in ic* and so on I hi • is ^ ntu.il informal ion loi tin- design oi an 
eihuatU'ii pn\e-- and plan in am organization AJdiluMialb 1 1 n lool should 
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be designed to provide the education provider with a list of tasks and respon- 
sible persons to consider as each step of the assessment process is undertaken. 

The voluntary education survey is a more detailed instrument designed to 
measure particular environmental factors m a specific workplace, a hst that is 
changed or customized to accommodate each environment and appropriately 
reflect the issues or concerns that the education provider and the company 
agree are critical to the development of a companywidc education plan. Tab- 
ulated results ire analyzed to indicate level of agreement or disagreement and, 
as such, constitute a self-assessment of environmental factors by employees. 

Employees are asked to mark a survey tool using a continuum stating 
whether they strongly agree, agree, dtsagree, or strongly disagree with a vari- 
ety ol statements, all of w hich relate to their needs, values, perceptions, and 
interactions on the job Some oi the statements haw to do with fellow work- 
ers and the respondents' interactions with them. 

The topics of other statements may include personal education and career 
goals as well as personal values dor example. "I know where I want to he live 
years from now'V Team work and problem solving arc other aspects of envi- 
ronmental culture that the survey can examine vfor example, "Before a solu- 
tion to a problem is chosen, my iellow workers discuss the pros and cons ol 
several solutions' 1 * Statements about individual initiative and us encourage- 
ment by the com pan \ t\ pically arc included vfor example "1 have ideas about 
how to solve problems my Iellow workers lacc"V The perception of autonomy 
can be addressed with several si ale men; s (Jor example, "1 like to do things my 
own wax as can individuals' notions about w ork ethic dor example, "Work 
is satisfying to me." "The quality ot work I do is meaningful to me." and 
"Working hard is impotlant to me ^ Values also can be examined in the tool 
i lor example. Honesty is something I value." "I work onh lor a paycheck." 
ami ' Its impoitant lor me to Icel appreciated at work 

Learning styles arc also included in a climate survey dor example. "I learn 
best by reading instructions' and ' I preler to learn new skills b\ watching oth- 
ers' V Perceived altitude ol the company about education and career goals is 
also recorded dor example. We have a tormal process lor career planning" and 
I'he com pain tries io increase cmplovcc knowledge and job skills'^ 

Summan of Results 

I he icsults of a compiehciisive cm i ion mental sui\c\ should be summarized 
u-mg peicciuages and all othci accepted piactice^ of conlukntialit} lhecjues 
lions should be lalegoiizeil In ihe lactois measuied doi example, woi k elhic 
lespoiws* Ihe rcpoit should lontatn a btiel narrative that summatizes the 

i|Uall(K d Ic'spoils! > 

lw a--essing 1 1 u <. ulluial <. Innate ol .in oigam. alh»n as a hiM Mi p. cdiua 
lion pnn kids c an eailu i c-s t nnal l\isi lim mloi mat ion about an oi ionization 




and hence provide a guide for more skills-specific assessment* curriculum 
development, delivery, and evaluation A work lite environmental assessment 
is an excellent way to begin a customized training project It affords the train- 
ers and the company a means to determine need and a way to plan the 
response to that need A customized assessment can lead to a well-designed 
customized training project 



!nno\(Uhms in nonlraditional customized training will continue to 
transform the entrepreneurial enterprise of community colleges. In 
the process, the training patterns of the institutions will change as 
well. 



New Frontiers: Nontraditional 
Customized Training 

Cary /. Israel 



Yesterday a lutsincsswoman was negotiating an agreement with l.ihtv. hit . in 
Madrid that will allow hei tompam to istahhsh a market presence in "spam. 
It was cxtiuni; to appl\ the Spanish >hc learned m the course Pomg Business 
m spanish-spcakin^ ( oiinliies Ioday, she will he m Kuwait to explore then 
iitsionis heime dctidmi; whether her corporation should do htisincss m that 
tommy she does not want to make the mistake that a lompam made last \eat 
w hen ii sent lt\e hundred pounds oi potk to sever.il Kuwaiti restaurants Mus- 
lims pyn K ralh do not eat poik 1 

I hese events all happened h\ working with hei knal lomnumm college. 
I MiiRwruul iealu\ tcchnoknw. she prauked making lutsiness dctisions Iviore 
the\ . tualh happened One can he immetsed in a uilituc and cn\ ironiucnt 
wnlnnu e\et\ stepping loot mio that sot let \ Mistakes tan ottitr w tthout los- 
ing husiness 

I his is ( »nc i \ample ol ihe new lit miiut- thai he a In ad in noiuradition.il 
Liisiounred training Miiliunliui.il LUstmiiizal training pat ka^es w ill expand 
Ivy. Mid the In Millets ol the dasMoom and. t hi ouch k\ hnologv siu h as \ nttuJ 
italii\ kadi into inu tiiatioital mat ketpLues to proude training that will max- 
imize iippnii unities \ov i me i national hiMiu — 

\c\\ liontieis ate raieK de\el.»|vdh\ a singk individual Kalher. the\ aie 
"hen ihe piodikts oi vision and teamw.Mk \nd m» it with the hu nontia 
tin tonal i u-tomired liaiiiim; liontieis di suilvd in tin - duplet 1 .uh uo,um s 
tht di u |.»pnn in ol a painmdiip mi om Km in ««■ an«Mln i in oulci i.Munn 
plidi a all i :'t'-*d foi al! pailu - t .MHUikd whclln i Mudi nl- i .-Ik yy hu* I 
lu ^ v ^ "iili. uMiHumun at laio I In hr-i tSMitki oi imiiahu i vniniu - hfw 
i i > m i - ' " i !' i m v . ad h t u i i k ! w 1 1 iii i.mni-i A ti, inn i!* I h ■» i .-i»d i \pl .m Ii. 
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insimclional design centers can maximize training quality. In ihc third fron- 
tier, a case is made for building a sense of community and service across gen- 
eral ions. Modernization and transformation of business and industry through 
partnering with business and industry is the subject of the fourth frontier. The 
fifth describes the utilization and training of older workers, an important 
resource for business, education, and the community. 

Frontier 1: Creating Consortia 

In the last decade of this century it will be necessary, because of limited 
resources and the explosion of knowledge, for community colleges to develop 
more effective training systems. By using the consortium concept, a more effi- 
cient and effective approach to customized training can be provided. Consor- 
tia allow for a pooling of a variety of resources. Financial and human resources, 
technical expertise, and other elements combine to improve the quality and 
scope of the project. The activities of a consortium, if structured properly, will 
eliminate duplicative efforts and will lead to cost savings. While this concept 
requires shared decision making on items such as marketing, contracts, cur- 
ricula, class size, and entrance requirements, these challenges are not insur- 
mountable and. in fact, can result in the kind of benefits gained through 
teamwork and networking. Consortia should be and are being developed now 
within our progressive colleges. Departments are working together and bound- 
aries are evaporating in order to improve the education ot our students. Inter- 
disciplinary curricula, team and concert teaching, and a blending of credit and 
customized training now occur as the norm. 

Consortia should be developed outside the college as well. For example, 
many community colleges are delivering training to small- and medium-size 
businesses engaged in manufacturing. Would u not make more sense to 
develop a manufacturing consortium composed of community colleges, 
research universities, and business and industry training centers to ensure a 
comprehensive approach? The consortium would enable businesses to better 
understand and implement new manufacturing technologies and management 
techniques to compete in the global marketplace. It could help businesses with 
technology transfer and commercialization of their products. A training con- 
sortium could select the best customized training to help the employees 
become technically competent, develop rigorous quality tactics, and reduce or 
eliminate scrap. 

Community colleges tend 10 worry about our own market penetration and 
who crosses our borders We have become very territorial within our institu 
lions and within our districts Why? It would make more sense to compete 
1 1 at in lompctcu-. "to strive together loi and increase our markets rather than 
try to meet all the needs regardless of our competencies, capacities, and 
resources We could cteale a stellar computer-integrated manulauurtng cell 
without walls Individual modules could be developed and delivered at dif- 
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fercnt sites. Instead of developing a limited training manufacturing program, 
we could develop an extensive module that would be integrated with the other 
modules c ffered by the other organizations. 

Thus, a manufacturing plant located in an urban or a rural setting could 
receive customized training through a regional consortium. Likewise, new and 
small businesses could access contemporary ideas, resources, marketing strate- 
gies, and standards and regulations. Collaborative models such as these will 
provide diverse training opportunities for our work force that will enable us 
to compete in the global marketplace. 

Some of the challenges facing businesses today arc whether they arc capa- 
ble of meeting their technology needs, developing innovative products for 
global markets, keeping pace with their competitors, maintaining a vibrant 
work force, solving manufacturing problems that affect productivity, and a 
myriad of other issues. Similarly, community colleges have the same type of 
demands. We must respond quickly to the needs of our communities, invest 
more heavily in acquiring appropriate educational technology, and develop and 
integrate new systems :o ensure cost -effectiveness and qualify outcomes. 
Accordingly, we should link up and create consortia to solve our mutual prob- 
lems. We trulv will become community colleges rather than colleges in a com- 
m unity 

Frontier 2: Instructional Design Centers 
for Knowledge Choreographers 

The components of customized training — the learner, the learning process, and 
the subjects to be learned — are constantly changing. All of them affect the 
instructor in the teaching and learning process. To accommodate all of the 
changes and deliver a customized product that is high quality, state-of-the-art. 
and just-in-time to business, industry, and government (B1G\ instructors must 
become knowledge ehonvgvaphcvs. 

Just as other types of choreographers must set the stage and orchestrate 
precise movements, so too instructors must orchestrate the learning process. 
They must make important decisions on the scope, pattern, and frequency of 
the iniormation that must be conveyed from a vast quantity of knowledge. 
They must employ the available technology, whether interactive video systems, 
telecommunications, computer-aided instruction, virtual reality, or a mixture 
thereof. It is. indeed, a challenging but rewarding undertaking. 

Customized trainers should establish msrrikdoncil design tenuis to foster 
ellectivc training and educate these new knowledge choreographers. These 
teaching-learning-rcseaich centers should be available to BIG on a contract 
basis These centers should be able to respond rapidly to the design, develop- 
ment, and implementation of programs to accommodate RIG needs. 

I he pioblem lot some institutions i> that thc\ lack the expense and 
resources needed to deliver state-of-the-art education choreographed to the 

T8 
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customers' needs on a regular, or even occasional, basis. The formation of 
regional inst motional design centers would enable them to deliver customized 
education in a timely state-of-the-art fashion without the large investment. 
Such centers could not only foster effective training for r,(G but also be avail- 
able to assist credit programs as well as customized training programs of col- 
leges that participate. 

Colleges that develop as instructional design centers could provide assis- 
tance through technological link-up or on-site consultation to fellow colleges 
as well as to their own students and faculty (and B1GI The teaching-learning 
process would constantly be researched and developed, including all of those 
components of customized (and credit) education that are constantly chang- 
ing: the learner, the learning process (including all a\ailable technology), and 
the subjects to be learned. Knowledge choreographers would only be strength- 
ened by orchestrating their work with instructional design centers. 

One may argue that our resources are limited and that we should not 
establish such centers. But it may be detrimental tl we do not! Massive restruc- 
turing is occurring throughout our society. We must be ready, able, and pre- 
pared if we are to improve our accountability Resource reallocation and 
prioritization of mission will allow the thoughtful development of the teachmg- 
leaming-rescarch centers. These centers not only should be available to BIG 
but should also be adequately staffed to accommodate the credit programs at 
the colleges. The community benefits, the colleges benefit, and, more impor- 
tant, the employee or student profits. 

Frontier 3: lntergcnerational Service Learning Programs 

In Building Gomnnmmcs: A Vision foi o .Vcw Century, the Commission on the 
Future of Community Colleges (, 1 L )S8) called for action to strengthen our com- 
munities. We must commence with the building ol communities but also we 
must realize that inlergenerational service programs will allow us to recapture 
the spirit of community lntergcnerational programs are dclincd as activities 
that bring old and young together for their mutual benefit (Angelts. 1 L ) L )0V 
"Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of lntergcnerational programs have been ini- 
tiated, including child and adult day care centers, elementary and secondary 
schools, youth shelters, colleges and universities, senior centers, senior resi- 
dences, hospitals, nursing homes, and loster care homes'' (.Ventura-Markcl, l.ic- 
dcrman. and Ossolsky, l L )80.p 174). 

However, we are just beginning to understand and develop programs 
designed to strengthen the connections across generations that once existed 
lorty or filt\ years ago. As our country's infrastructure has crumbled over the 
last thirty years, and generations have stopped living m close proximity, it 
s^cnis as il mil communities also have deteriorated Yet. we continue to adhere 
lo past conventional wisdom 

For instance, when we enter a record store at our local mall, it is interest- 
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mg to sec that there are no records in the record siorc. We find compact disks 
and tapes but no records. Why do wo still refer to them as record stores? Sim- 
ilarly, wc can observe that senior centers, senior residences, hospitals, and gro- 
cery stores arc not located on community college campuses. Whv not? Maybe 
because of antiquated zoning laws or because that is how wc have envisioned 
our colleges. We develop wonderful learning communities but wc leave out 
the intergencrational concept. In fact, wc must usually import the seniors to 
our campuses. 

Customized trainers can help forge new ground bv formulating new pro- 
grams that address our social problems and that develop safely nets for our cit- 
izens. Wc have been reluctant to enter into such social programs because of 
limited kinds and our adherence to our traditional mission Our diffidence 
must come to an end. The 1090s will see a resurgence of community services 
and initiatives to strengthen families, communities, and our educational svs- 
lems. The process has already begun, and ii will proceed with lightning speed 

Our community colleges should he at the forefront of this movement We 
should create intergencrational campuses, and we should come together to 
develop community strategics Our institutional plans should meet commu- 
nity needs and reflect the values, traditions, and diversity of the surrounding 
areas. By coming together, wc can provide critical information about employ- 
ment. AIDS, child care, elder care, nutrition and wellness, and much more 
Again, our approach is often too fragmented. Tor example, wc use the Senior 
Corps ol Retired Executives to help develop business plans lor our new small 
businesses. Do wc ever survey these volunteers to obtain information about 
their other interests in relation to college endeavors? Are we making optimum 
use of the talents of retired faculty by creating a co. ps of faculty emeriti or uti- 
lizing retired groundskeepers to sh >w us efficient conservation methods? Prob- 
ably not. but wc should begin 

In future campus master plans, we may want the community services and 
customized training department to help build a ■■true" community college cam- 
pus, rhe campus could include residential apartments w here seniors and stu- 
dents reside, where day-care centers thrive because of senior volunteers where 
senior mentors can prepare us for future challenges, where retired faculty can 
help establish ellective teaching strategics, and where wc all can roam and 
enjoy our surroundings after attending a multitude ol cultural events 



Frontier 4: Quality and Modernization 
of ihc United Stales 

Icchnology development and new business M.atcg.cs have altered how we 
conduct busmen and interact with our customers American business needs 
lo incorporate lotal Quality Management ( IQMiand IsO o(W standaids and 
to modernize and convert lo high-quality performance en ironmcnls 

IQM is being nuoiporated into management m stems .uound the globe 
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TQM focuses on change as a natural part of the organizational system. Addi- 
tionally TOM provides for increased employee visibility and authority and bet- 
ter performance accountability. Our colleges are being asked regularly to 
provide TQM training for BIG. The demands will increase while we go through 
this major restructuring or technological evolution. 

The qualttv movement compelled the International Organization or Stan- 
dardi-ation (ISO is the European abbreviation) to create ISO 9000, which ,s a 
.cries of standards that a company can use to set up a quality management sys- 
tem The object of ISO 9000 is to promote the development of standardization 
with a view toward facilitating international exchange of goods and services 
and developing cooperation in intellectual, scientific, technological, and eco- 
nomic activities. The standards are generic, not specific to any particular prod- 
uct or service industry, and can be used by manufacturing and serv.ee 
companies alike. These 'standards were developed to maintain an elf.c.ent and 
competitive quality system lor business. 

The ISO 0000 series consists of five separate quality sy stem model,. ISO 
9000 0001 0002 9003. and 9004. from which companies select the model 
or models that apply to their products or services. 1. is an integrated system 
Unking various company processes into one system. Tor example, a qual > 
program mav call for the use of statistical process control techniques in man- 
ufacturing, qualitv cost accounting in operations, and design reviews m engi- 
necrinc ISO 0000 combines all these different programs into one overall 
standard svstcm. There are well-documented reasons to implement an ISO 
9000 system, such as internal improvement, market positioning, supplier con- 
trol and customer or regulatory requirements. 

An increasing number of companies and organizations are becoming 
involved in todavs global economy, and ISO regulations are going to al.ee, 
• hem The list of 'products affected continues to grow and includes Hems such 
1, simple pressure vessels, implantable medical devices, construction 
products, machinery, and telecommunications equipment. 

Under the banner of modernization and conversion, there is a hilly col- 
laborative govcrnmcutwidc effort called the Technology Reinvestment Projec . 
This m.uauvc seeks to stimulate the transition to a ^^iT2vt 
nauonal industrial capability to provide the most advanced, aflordablc n il.tai , 
swems and the most competitive commercial products. It also intends to iu - 
a'te ,obs m the long term by converting defense manulactunng systems to con - 
nu- cul product development Community colleges w. be participating u tic 
't ol manulactunng education and naming. We will help design teaching 
factories- and we should integrate apprenticeship and .echnology-prepara ion 
models into this concept Under .h. : broad category, we w,l ream hj 
ulacunngvork loiee. develop manulactunng education coalitions and csta - 
hsh manulactunng technology and on, reach center. I oc us areas « II be hca h 
t . m . u.hnologv training and instructional technology, vehicle and aeionauti- 
v ,1 tcchnolome's. materials and s.ruc lures manulactunng. mcclumc.il and ck, ■ 
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ironies design and manufaeturing, and information infrastructure. The oppor- 
tunities are ripe for customized training in the enure field of modernization 
and conversion. 

Frontier 5: Utilizing Older Workers 

The principles and philosophies surrounding education and training for our 
community college students are especially important to older workers. 
Advances in technology, workplace modernization, and the accompanying 
demands lor a highly skilled work force make the training oi older workers a 
vital part of the community college mission. The 1989 Louis Harris survey 
found that 37 percent of people between the age* of fifty and sixty-four who 
were currently employed wanted to continue to work past the normal time of 
retirement if their employers would train them for new positions The survey 
also found that 29 percent of people age fifty to sixty-four who were retired 
would haw accepted retraining by their last employers in order to continue 
working (Harris Poll. 1989). 

Older workers have not lost their ability to perform ■ they are simply in 
danger of becoming victims of a rapidly changing global economy and the rip- 
ples of thai new economy on job skills. The U.S. Department of Labor esti- 
mates that by the year 2000 a worker will change careers three times and 
change jobs ai least seven times. There will be an urgent need to retrain work- 
ers as they move from one job to another ^Commission on the Future of Com- 
munit\ Colleges. 1988) We have all realized that lifelong learning is a 
necesMiy and thai eventually everyone becomes an older worker, ll is not in 
our best interest to waste the talent and expertise ol this important sector. 

According to the I'.V Census Bureau, among available worker the per- 
centage who arc twenty-five to thirty-lour years ol age is projected to drop 
from 19 percent to lo percent in the year 2000. and the proportion ol .avail- 
able worker* age lorty-dvc to fifty-four will increase from 10 percent to lo per- 
cent U'-S. Bureau oi the Census, 1^8V'. Thus, older worker retraining is an 
important new direction lor higher education, lor our nation, and for the 
countle*s number ol older worker* who want to maintain their productivity 
and their contribution* 

Conclusion 

There will be ample opportunities* lor ui*tomized naming activate* in the 
future We *hould not be timid about redesigning the enure academy Arc we 
not. in fact. puiMiing thai enirepreneuual *pmt on our campu*e*? loo often. 
thoH* invoked agonize about then lole* at the college 1 he health ol commu- 
nity colleges m the future will be determined by how well all of us tollahoialc 
and e\i hange idea* Oui communities \\ ill be icboinonK il we lake hold Mcps 
to change pattern* that no longer work 
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As \vc approach the last decade of this century and move into the second 
millennium, it is incumbent that we remember the past. History docs indeed 
repeat itself. In the period 993-998 before the first millennium, there were 
(amines and wars throughout the world, religion had lost its efficacy, educa- 
tional systems were under attack, lawlessness and corruption abounded, and 
there was a widening gap between the nobility and the poor. This lime period 
was known as the "years of darkness and despair." it was a common belie! that 
the world would come to an end in the year 999. 

In 199\ we too have famines and wars, our educational systems arc under 
attack, poverty is increasing as is unemployment, and there is a widening gap 
between rich and poor. The world, of course, did not end in the year 999, and 
in fact a period after 1000 was known as the "hopeful years." We make history, 
and all ol us must ensure that customized training permits all o! us to have 
hopeful years as we proceed toward the year 2000 and beyond. 
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This annotated bibliography lists ERIC documents on customized 
contract training, including an overview with analyses of one 
national survey and one Colorado statewide survey, and provides a 
section on planning, promoting, managing, and evaluating 
customized education programs and a section on building 
partnerships between colleges and their communities. 
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Tin* volume explore* the customized contract training being olfcrcd b\ two- 
\car institutions ot higher education, hmphasis is placed on conunual asscss- 
nieni ol die need* of business, industry, labor, and government entities so dial 
meanmglul partnerships can be lormcd to ensure dial programs meet curreni 
workplace demands and also 10 plan for fuiure economic requirements 

Ihe following citations relied die eurreni l : .RR' luerauue on customized 
LOiuraet training m die community college. Mom 1-RK" documents can be 
viewed on microfiche ai approxmiaiely nine hundred libraries worldwide In 
addition, most ean be ordeied on microfiche or m paper copy Irom the i : RU" 
Pocumenl Reproduction Service at i800^ 44V1 : R1C 

An Overview of Customized Contract Education and 
Analyses of a National Survey and a Statewide Survey 

Several surveys examine the status and practices ol community college involve- 
ment in economic activities and laboi [owe development through relationships 
with external organizations 

Kantor. S I Pircd Scnues to RuwnewCs Deh\eiedb\ {.oloi ado Community ( oi- 
lers Penvei t olorado l ommunity College and Occupational Tdiuation Sys- 
tem, log | 4^ pp il : P WUU) 

A statewide sitivcv was conducted to dot ument and anabzc the vauetv ol 
ducLt setxues u> business and tndustiv piovukd bv c oloiados liheen 
lommunitx colleges At e.uh college, the piesident and llu individual uspon 
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siblc for direct instructional services to business participated in both a survey 
questionnaire and a personal interview. The findings, based on returns from 
fourteen colleges, include the following: (1) Colorado community colleges 
customized their direct services to business over 50 percent of the time, com- 
pared to national figures indicating that over 50 percent of business services 
by community colleges were modified or off-the-shelf versions of regular 
course offerings; (2) 50.6 percent of the courses offered focused on job- 
specific vocational skills; (3) the highest volume of instructional services was 
concentrated in eight colleges where economic conditions were strong and the 
population sizes were large, whereas noninstructional services were spread 
evenly among the community colleges around the state; (4) more employers 
purchased noninstructional services, such as customized small business ser- 
vices, than instructional services; and (5) state economic initiatives accounted 
for 17 percent ol the employees receiving customized training. The study 
report includes a list of recommendations, reflections on the future missions 
of community colleges, and statistical data on study findings. 

Lynch. R.. Palmer J. C. and Grubb. \V N. Community College Involvement in 
Comma Tnuningand Other Eumomie Development Activities. Washington. D.C.: 
American Association of Community and Junior Colleges; Berkeley: National 
Center lor Research in Vocational education. Cntvcrsit) of California. Berke- 
ley, 1*)91. 66 pp. iF.D 3}Q 4)4) (.Available from the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education Materials Distribution Service. Western Illi- 
nois University 46 Horrabin Hall. Macomb. IL 61455.) 

In 198s)-ls>90. a national survey was conducted to assess the scope and 
nature of contract training and other economic development activities at com- 
munity colleges and technical institutes. The survey was sent to a random sam- 
ple ol 246 community colleges, requesting information on the colleges' work 
lorce and economic development activities m 1^88-1^80. Ma|or findings, 
based on a 72 percent response rate, include the following: ^\) The majority 
(94 percent) ol the public community colleges in the sample offered at lea.>l 
one course on a contract basis to public or private employers; {2) most col- 
leges had relatively modest contract education programs, with 50 as the 
median number of courses offered. 91 9 as the median number of students 
enrolled, and 24 as the median number ol employer clients served; 1 3) fre- 
quently offered contract courses dealt with job-specilic skills, basic reading, 
writing, and mathematics skills, and miscellaneous courses; (4^ on average, 
private lirms comprised approximately 70 percent ol the employer clients 
seivecl h\ community college contract education programs; on average. 61 
pel cent ol joh-speuhc courses olfercd were developed jointK by the colleges 
and their clients. t(Vi employers provided the largest share ol revenues needed 
to support contract education, followed bv subsidies from state and local gov- 
ernments, and w i appioximately 80 percent ol the public community techni- 
cal, and junior colleges received luntU through the Vocational Education Act. 

* 1:5 
ERJC 
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approximately 50 percent received Job Training Partnership Act lands, 
and approximately 50 percent received funds from other state, local, and fed- 
eral agencies that support business assistance programs or vocational training. 
Data tables and the survey instrument are included. 

Planning, Promoting, Managing, and Evaluating 
Customized Education 

A successful program devoted to providing customized training services 
requires up-to-date information on local economic needs as well as national 
and global trends. Services must he developed, promoted, and evaluated on 
their ability to meet client need* as well as on the extent to which they reflect 
institutional objectives, goals, and missions. 

Bragg. D. D.. and Jacobs, J. A CoiKcptiuil Vnimcwvik for UvahuUin& Community 
Coilc^ Customized Training Programs. Berkeley: National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education. University of California. Berkeley. 1<M1. 50 pp. (ED 
338 Stb) (Available from the National Center for Research in Vocational Edu- 
cation Materials Distribution Service. Western Illinois University. 4e> Horrahin 
Hall, Macomb. H.M455 [order no. MDS-175].) 

This project developed an operational definition of and designed a con- 
ceptual framework for evaluating customized training programs offered b\ 
two-vear poslsecondary education institutions. The dctinition specifies that 
customized training requires the following: contracts, payments, relationships 
to economic development strategies, delivery of training designed to improve 
work force competencies, and adaptation to the needs ol external clients. Four 
categories further differentiate training approaches: custom-designed courses, 
modification ol courses, alternative delivery of courses, and courses lor special 
populations, t'hc framework contains sets of variables that describe the con- 
text tor customized training. The variables reflect characteristics of employees 
and employers, institutions, communities, and states that affect how cus- 
tomized training is conducted. The process identifies the client needs and pro- 
ceeds through the subprocesses ol negotiation, job analysis, instructional 
design, implementation, program evaluation, and administration. 

Dccgan.W. 1 Nfdiidgmg ( onttad framing /Vgi (Jim. Piogiess and Piopo^iK Insti- 
tute for Studies m Higher Education Policy Pape r No 2 lallahassee: Institute 
lor studies m Higher Education. Honda State Univcrsitv. 1088 27 pp 
(I D 2^)4 MM 

An o\cr\ic\\ is provided ol communit} college involvement in job nam- 
ing lor mdustrv on a contract basis Pail One provides !vu.kgiound on l he 
changing role of community colleges and the miioduuion of ionli\ut training 
as a means ol adducing the glowing need ol oigamzalioiis to train and leiram 
stall Pait Iwo oilers a national perspective on the boom m liatnmu and 
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development, indicating that only 57 percent of all employee training pro- 
grams are provided in-housc and listing the types of education and nonschool 
organizations offering the other 43 percent of employee training. This section 
also constders statew ide efforts to address economic development needs. Part 
Three presents a national profile of contract training in community colleges, 
using survey data to examine the organizational structures needed to deliver 
contract training, trends related to program sites and the college-credit status 
of courses, types of contract clients, problems, benefits, and perceptions of the 
future of contract training. Pan Four discusses issues in the management of 
contract training programs, including program organization, planning, finance, 
and evaluation. Finally. Part Five identifies policy issues related to the estab- 
lishment ol separate business institutes, the goals and limits of a center for con- 
tract training, separate advisory structures lor representatives from business 
and the college, staffing needs, and financial policies. 

Shubird. F. Developing Shoit-Tevm Training Programs. Montgomery: Alabama 
State Department of Education. Division of Vocational Education Services, 
1OQ0. 31 pp. (ED 331 97o) 

This manual offers guidelines for vocational educators who want to 
develop and conduct short-term training programs fo. ousiness and industry 
The guide is organized into six chapters. Chapter One review s opportunities 
in short-term training, discusses commonly applied principles of competency- 
based training, and suggests a practical model for developing short-term training 
The next live chapters are based on the five steps of the model: determining 
training needs, spceibing training objectives, developing a perlormance 
evaluation system, do eloping the training {Man. and developing perfor- 
mance guides. Examples and checklists are provided throughout the chap- 
ters. Tw o appendices offer a performance guide lor short-term training de- 
velopment and a lour-part outline for conducting short-term interactive 
training. 

Creating Partnerships with the Community, Business, 
Industry, Government, and Labor Organizations 

Collaboration between custom training service providers and their ciicnK from 
the planning stages through program evaluation, is essential in order to main- 
tain < ourse relev ance and quality. 

Cirubh. W N The Developing \l\auona\ hhualion and lianung "Svstem": Pau- 
nei ships and C usionnzed Darning Reprint series Berkeley: National c enter for 
Rescanh m Vocational Education. I : nivcrsit\ ol Laltlomia. berkelev, NW 24 
pp (ED 32<0 MVH (Available horn the National Center lor Research m Voca- 
tional Education Materials Distribution Vmcc. 4h Houahin Hall. Western Illi- 
nois rmvcrsity. \luomh. II M4VS |ou1it no \1Ds-2W| i 
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One le^acv of ihc United States emphasis on individualism is a system of 
vocational education disconnected from employers. Collaboration is an 
attempt to replace hostility with closer relations between the public and pri- 
vate sectors. The movement for partnerships comes as the "system" of work- 
related education and training is becoming increasingly complex due to 
institutional expansion, dissatisfaction with components of the system, and the 
discovery of new needs. Customized training is one particular kind of part- 
nership between employers and public education and training institutions. 
Advantages to vocational institutions include the connection with employers, 
vocational programs kept current by firms' contributions of equipment, new 
opportunities for combining general and specific training, and a placement 
mechanism. Drawbacks to customized training include shifts in employment, 
potential bias in the composition of trainees, and narrow- vocationalism. An 
analysis of some customized training programs shows that many programs 
have the potential lor exploiting their strengths. The implications are that cus- 
tomized training should be more systematically evaluated, states and the fed- 
eral government should ensure that economic development efforts do not 
merely reallocate existing employment, and vocational education should be 
targeted to businesses that might expand employment and production. 

l imes. T. E. "Creative Alliances with the Business Community: Puna Commit* 
nity College." Paper presented at the annual international conference on lead- 
ership development of the League lor Innovation in the Community College. 
"Leadership 2000." San TTancisco. |ul\ 1 WO. lo pp. ^ED 322 

Pima Community C ollege (.PCO m Tucson is involved in a number ol cre- 
ative alliances with the Arizona business community, including the Arizona 
C onsortium lor Education and Training and the Arizona State Environmental 
Technical Training Center u\SET'P Through the Consortium lor Education, 
PCC. in conjunction with Arizona's lour-year colleges, provides specific tech- 
nical training required by participating businesses and lirms in the area. 
Monthly meetings between member businesses and colleges are devoted lo dis- 
cussing new. ongoing, and needed programs and services The consortium is 
ellective because it is mlormal. open to any organization, and places limited 
demands on members ASETT is one ol approximately forty regional centers 
sponsored by the l\S. Environmental Protection Agency The academic com- 
ponent of the program locuses on waier treatment and distribution, wastewater 
lieamicnt and collodion, and hazardous matetials and solid wasio. Students 
can earn one-year advanced certificates or an associates degree in applied 
science ASrTT provides the business community with statewide technical 
seminars and couirad training Eniollments in the academic progiam have 
grown b\ more than 1 28 percent out the past three u\iis 1 he success ol these 
college business programs is attributable to the lad the W C is domg whai 
Lommuniu colleges do well teaching, cuniculum. and lelaied educational 
aieas An attachment provides bnel outlines ol these and othci piogiams 
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linking PCC with the business community and includes the names of contact 
persons. 

Phelps, L. A., Brandenburg, D. C, and Jacobs, J. The VAW Joint Funds: Oppor- 
tunities and Dilemmas jot Postsccondary Vocational Ediuation. Berkeley: National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education, University of California, Berke- 
ley, 1990. 45 pp. (ED 328 765) (Available from the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education Materials Distribution Service, 46 Horrabin 
Hall, Western Illinois University, Macomb, IL 61455 (order no. MDS-1 19].) 

This study examined the impact that the United Auto Workers (UAW) 
Joint Funds programs, established in the early 1980s, have had on the policies 
and practices of select community colleges in the Midwest. Each of the three 
UAW Joint Funds programs (Ford, General Motors, and Chrysler) offers a wide 
array of special programs to active and inactive workers. Study data were col- 
lected through interview's with college presidents and program representatives, 
site visits, and reviews of case studies. Information was received from eight 
community colleges in Illinois and Michigan that had worked closely with the 
UAW Joint Funds programs for the prior three years. The study found that the 
UAW Joint Funds programs have extended a new model for industrial rela- 
tions that emphasizes concern for human resources development. The exis- 
tence of the joint funds has enhanced the direct involvement of the community 
colleges in providing customized training programs and courses. The varied 
programs provided in the plants also directly reflected and supported the broad 
mission of the community colleges. However, the colleges' broader view ol 
educational planning operated in only a limited way in the programs. Tlv 
short-term needs or timetables of the programs sometimes conflicted with the 
community colleges" ability to respond. Little research exists with which to 
evaluate the programs. Recommendations were made for improving the 
accountability of the programs. 
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and directions of the foremost leaders in this field, who are delivering 
customized contract training to the work forces of U.S. businesses and 
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